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India, Our New Hope In Asia 


Store owners are removing vision barriers to give passers-by 
a sweeping view of the entire store. . . its array of things they 
want, its color, its activity. They’ve found that when people 
can see in, more come in. More business. 





Nothing so fine... ALL ways...as Glass 


Progressive retailers are capitalizing on the transparency of eee eee Sa. 
glass ...in large plate glass windows and all-glass doors. They its hard, smooth finish. 
use its luster and color in panels of Vitrolite glass facing. They ed suncume® eens match the visual 
use patterned glass for special decorative effects. effect of the entire front. They are made 
Being glass, a Visual Front doesn’t need refinishing. Time 2 Bp gaia pe on geal 
doesn’t dull its hard, smooth surface. Just wash it... and all resistance to impact. 
its original luster, beauty and color are there. Maintenance 13 i GOLDEN PLATE GLASS. Ideal where 
costs are cut to the bone. goods are displayed in sunlight. Reduces 
Does your store catch people’s interest and bring them in? a po ag gpg mage —— 
If not, call in your Libbey - Owens- Ford Distributor. He can U : 
help you get in touch with a capable designer. For our helpful he PPrscg a 5 ee ge gp eye ler 
book on Visual Fronts, write us on your company letterhead. use mirrors made of L*O-F Plate Glass. 
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SUPERTANKER CARRIES ENOUGH OIL 
TO HEAT 6500 HOMES FOR YEAR 


Billions of gallons of petroleum to heat homes, run cars 
and trains, are brought each year from oil field to refinery 
by sea. Now huge new ships, carrying far larger oil cargoes 


than ever before, and at higher speeds, are entering the 


tanker fleets. 

The current tanker-building program at two of Bethle- 
hem’s shipyards, at Quincy, Mass., and Sparrows Point, 
Md., includes a number of such supertankers. The first one 
delivered, the Jahra, now under lease to Gulf Oil Corpora- 


tion, is shown above on her trial trip. From stem to stern 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 
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this vessel measures 624 feet, longer than the average city 
block. She has deadweight of 28,000 tons, speed of 17 
knots, equivalent to about 1914 land miles per hour, and 


her immense hull has a capacity of 240,000 barrels, or 


‘10,080,000 gallons. That is enough oil to heat 6500 homes 


of average size for an entire year. 

To transport the cargo of this oil-carrying giant by rail 
would take twelve trains, each of 100 tank cars; while to 
move that quantity of oil by highway, 3200 tank trucks 


would be needed, making a single line twelve miles long. 





SERVES THE NATION 








in motor oil, too! 
Sound your “Z” 
for PENNZOIL 


/T FLOWS FAST- 


instant engine safety for 
warm-up on coolest days! 


[Tf STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting protection no 
matter how hard you drive! 





At better dealers, coast to coast 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


An Onion by Any Other Name 


A rose by any other name is still 
a rose. By the same token, an onion is 
an onion, even though you douse it 
heavily with perfume. And “statism” 
is statism, whether it be labeled So- 
cialism, Welfare State, or other high 
sounding name. 

Many people have heard the word 
“statism” used and wondered just 
what it meant. President Truman ap- 
parently does not like the word; he 
told a group of reporters that he had 
looked it up in various dictionaries 
and could not find a good definition 
for it. But the 1949 edition of Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate Dictionary de- 
fines statism as the “concentration of 
all economic controls and economic 
planning in the hands of a highly cen- 
tralized state government.” 


* * 


Is that what America wants? Is 
that what you want? Do you believe 
the state should regulate your life, tell 
you what to do, where to work, how to 
think, as in Mussolini’s Italy, Hitler’s 
Germany, Stalin’s Russia? Or do you 
maintain that you are quite capable of 
doing your own thinking, your own 
planning? In short, do you believe the 
state should be all-supreme, with the 
citizens mere pawns, or that the state 
should be ruled by its citizens? 

Many people are unaware that 
their freedom is being inexorably 
taken away from them. A few months 
ago, the eminent James F. Byrnes, 
himself a distinguished Democrat and 
former Secretary of State, said in an 
address at the bicentennial celebra- 
tion of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity: “We are going down the road to 
statism. Where we will wind up no 
one can tell. But if some of the new 
programs seriously proposed should 
be adopted, there is danger that the 
individual, whether farmer, worker, 
manufacturer, lawyer or doctor, soon 
will be an economic slave pulling an 
oar in the galley of the state.” 

Another distinguished American, 
Sen. John Foster Dulles, said re- 
cently: “I believe that the trend to 
statism needs to be stopped now and 
here. Proposals which exalt the state 
at the expense of the individual, I 
shall.be against.” 


*¢ 2 @ 


The trend toward statism is not 
always apparent to many, as it is often 
concealed under the guise of social 
progress; the citizen may feel he is 
being given something, but what he 


Acme 


Byrnes. Free men—or galley slaves? 


forgets is that he gives in return his 
freedom of independent action. What 
the state does for the citizen, the citi- 
zen can no longer do for himself. 

And what the citizen often fails to 
realize is that he never gets anything 
for nothing. He pays for everything 
he gets—in taxes. The British people 
know this only too well. The impracti- 
cal planners of England’s Socialist 
party promised the voters protection 
“from the cradle to the grave”—but 
to pay for it a $40-a-week worker in 
England works one full week out of 
each month to pay his taxes. They 
call it “austerity’—a better word 
would be disillusionment. He has seen 
prices go up, the standard of living 
go down, production and quality of 
goods lowered. And he has seen his 
leaders having to ask the U.S. for ad- 
ditional funds, on top of the billions 
this “capitalistic” country has already 
given them—that they may continue 
their disastrous efforts to prove the 
state is better able to run the citizen’s 
life than the citizen himself. 


* « * 


Yet, despite this evidence, there 
are politicians here who would like to 
foist this kind of government upon our 
people. Every thinking man and 
woman will resist such efforts toward 
statism, no matter by what high 
sounding name it may be called. 


Anal 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Vive Video! Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of Columbia Broadcasting, says “the 
television camera peels a phony down to 
size faster than any medium has ever 
done it before. It is merciless in spotting 
insincerity and shallowness” (Quotes, 
Sept. 21). If that’s true, what a wonder- 
ful thing it would be to subject all poli- 
ticians to the television camera test. Ei- 
ther they would have to make their 
speeches ring true or run the risk of hav- 
ing their political death knell rung by 
people seeking honesty in Government. 
If Mr. Stanton is right and you will par- 
don my French, I'd like to say: Vive le 
Video! 

VioLet Brown Suay, New Orleans, La. 


Laws & People: Wheeler McMil- 
len’s article “A Potential Enemy” (Along 
the American Way, Sept. 7) is a clear 
statement of fundamentals. If there was 
ever a time when it was necessary to be 
able to separate fundamentals from fiction 
or propaganda, it is now. The only proper 
need or function of organized Govern- 
ment is to protect the inalienable rights 
of the individual against organized, self- 
ish, stronger forces. 


Ira C. Jones, Medford, Ore. 


e@ @ You say that “one would not like 
to live in a neighborhood that had no 
government at all.” Very true. And yet 
the present generation and all the gener- 
ations of the past have continued to live 
in a world without any international law 
or government whatsoever. 

In my opinion, a campaign to bring 
about a real code of international law and 
the adoption of a world constitution pat- 
terned after the Constitution of the United 
States, would be the most far reaching 
and beneficial work ever undertaken by 
anyone since the dawn of history. 

Joun A. Livincston, Auburn, Cal. 


The Question of Spain: Studying 
your map “How the West Could Repel a 
Russian Attack” (PATHFINDER, Sept. 7), 
I find that the most strategic country in 
Europe bears a question mark. Spain has 
been a question mark in our foreign pol- 
icy ever since we discontinued relations 
with her. Our military establishment re- 
alizes her importance. Spain controls the 
Mediterranean. .. . 

Arms for Europe are useless unless 
we first gather all our forces and coordi- 
nate all our resources. Our first task 
should be to eliminate such blunders as 
we have made in China and Spain. 

Lewis B. GrisseLLe, Winnetka, II]. 


Lutheran Schools: I formerly was 
a teacher of the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod and can assure you we have 
had our parochial schools for almost a 
century and consider them a necessity 
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These first crisp days of the football season should re- 
mind you that hard starting weather is just ahead, and to have your 
Champion dealer check your spark plugs. There’s nothing like a new set 
of dependable Champion Spark Plugs to revitalize a sluggish and gas 
wasting engine. Perhaps they'll only need cleaning and adjusting—but 
if you find you need new ones, be sure 
you get Champion, America’s Favorite 


Spark Plug for over a quarter century. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL. . . Harry Wismer's fost sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 











There’s more to see 


than 


Even if you could watch a busy rail- 
road work around the clock, you 
couldn't begin to see how much rail- 
roads actually serve the nation. 

Of course, you'd see fleet passenger 
trains speeding thousands of people 
to the places they want to go, and 
you'd see hundreds of freight trains 
carrying the things we use in our 
daily lives. 

But you wouldn't see, for example, 
the more than 4% billion dollars paid 
last year to 1,325,000 railroad em- 
ployees who live in towns and cities 
all over the United States. 

You wouldn’t see the more than 3 
billion dollars that railroads spent last 
year for the 100,000 different items 
of supplies and equipment they need 
to keep running. 

Nor would you see the more than 
a billion dollars which railroads paid 
last year in taxes. Railroad taxes, like 





* 


meets the eye 


yours, contribute directly to the sup- 
port of such functions of government 
as education, police and fire protec- 
tion, and the courts. Indeed they 
also help provide the very highways, 
waterways, airways and airports with- 
out which other forms of commercial 
transportation could not operate. 
These “unseen” contributions to 
the national economy—plus the essen- 
tial transportation service which only 
railroads can render—are the reasons 
why prosperous railroads are so im- 
portant to national prosperity. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
i sails ey 


Announcing THE RAILROAD HOUR Be 


Every Monday evening now on the 
National Broadcasting Co. Network. } 


rather than a luxury (Religion, Sept. 21). 
Instead of abandoning them our school 
system is expanding at an increased 
tempo.... 


H. J. Burs, Garland, Nebr. 


e @ While it is true that American 
Protestants generally have tended to dis- 
regard the parochial school system, it is 
equally true that some local congrega- 
tions in many denominations have main- 
tained such schools. But to make it ap- 
pear that these few are isolated cases, 
and that no Protestant church has main- 
tained them on a denomination-wide basis 
. .. gives a false impression. 

In the Statistical Yearbook, 1947, we 
find that in the Lutheran Church, Mis- 
souri Synod, there were 1,099 parochial 
schools. For the same period, the Mis- 
souri Synod had a total of 4,874 congre- 
gations in the U.S. and Canada (includ- 
ing preaching stations, which are not or- 
ganized as regular congregations). Thus 
we find that the average is approximately 
one out of every four congregations which 
maintains a parochial school. Also, 2,630 
instructors taught in these schools. In ad- 
dition, consider the portion of the 1950 
budget of the Missouri Synod which has 
been designated for education (a good 
part of this to be used in training teach- 
ers for these schools) : of the total budget 
of $4,250,000, $1,386,500 is stipulated 
for the church’s education department. 

Tueo. DeLaney, Lutheran Mission 
to the Deaf, Austin, Tex. 


Early Women Doctors: I was 
much interested in your article “Mrs. 
M. D.” (Health, Sept. 21). My mother, 
Dr. Dora Ann Sweezey-McGregor gradu- 
ated from “The Female Medical College” 
in 1864, just 12 years after Dr. Hannah 
Longshore. I have often heard mother 
speak of Dr. Longshore and of Dr. Mary 
Walker, also mentioned in your story. She 
said Dr. Walker [who treated war- 
wounded during the Civil War] was per- 





Mrs. M. D. In 1852 Hannah Longshore 


was one of the first. 
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mitted to dress in men’s attire by an act 
of Congress. 
Mrs. Inez McGrecor WHIPPLE, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Hebrew Scroll Data: Re “Scrip- 
tural Preserve” (Religion, Aug. 24), your 
suggested date of 200 B.c. for the scrolls 
is pretty early, though some scholars are 
inclined to put the Isaiah scroll as early 
as 175 B.c. My own feeling is that a date 
nearer 125 B.c. is more accurate for the 
Isaiah . . . certainly the rest of the scrolls 
must be placed much later. 

I am surprised that you make the 
statement “after two years of unexplained 
secrecy there was announced a notable 
discovery.” A great deal of publicity has 
been given to this discussion beginning 
on Apr. 11, 1948, when we released our 
first news dispatch from Jerusalem after 
we became certain that the documents 
were genuine and ancient. It seems 
strange that because the British have sud- 
denly become aware of the whole thing, 
that now the claim is made that the dis- 
covery is revealed for the first time. But 
I guess it is because of the criticisms 
which recently emerged from England 
that the whole matter has been brought 
into a sharper focus and drawn to the 
attention of the secular world. The church 
has been well informed of the process, 
and [its] publications have carried stor- 
ies about the scrolls. 

Joun C. Trever, director, Depart- 

ment of the English Bible, The In- 

ternational Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, Chicago. 


The British criticisms (denied by 
the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search): that U.S. scholars were “un- 
cooperative,” monopolized four of the 
scrolls found, while British Museum au- 
thorities had for study only “fragments” 
taken from the same Dead Sea cave early 
this year. But British and Americans alike 
appeared to agree that the discovery was 
among the most important ever made 
archeologically.—Ed. 


German Paradox: In Quotes for 
Aug. 24, Dr. Muriel W. Brown, says “the 
children of Germany have always been 
taught strict obedience and have never 
been encouraged to think.” If German 
children have been taught strict obedi- 
ence, is that bad? As for not being en- 
couraged to think, they nevertheless pro- 
duced a fine crop of scientists, great 
philosophers, writers, musicians, industri- 
alists. . . . To anyone who received edu- 
cation in any of the great German schools, 
this quotation sounds a paradox. 

Mrs. ApELHEID DuELLO, Wentzville, Mo. 


Philosophy for Children: Kath- 
arine Lenroot strikes a vital note on chil- 
dren’s education when she says: “Give 
them a philosophy . . . define the relative 
importance of integrity and success” (Re- 
ligion, Sept. 21). If all children could 
understand and accept these basic prin- 
ciples, what greater thing could be done 
for the world’s future? 


W. B. Farmer, Niles, Mich. 
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Men's Liqua-tex Pull-over Boot. Here's 
a brand-new boot for the man of the 
family . . . sturdy and masculine. . . very 
light weight . . . gives Dad complete 
weather-proof protection in suburbs or 
country. Looks neat and smart in town. 








The Strand—A beautiful Velveteen 
} Gaiter in green, brown, or black. A strik- 
ing new elastic shirred front for easy on, 


easy off. Fits over buckles and bows. 





LOOK FOR THE RED 4 BALL 
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Ball-Band 
Weatherproote 


The Sheboygan—warm, welcome answer 
to chilly toes. Fleece lining, shearling cuff 
mean stove-side coziness. Can be worn 
with casuals or party slippers. 


Betty Boot. Double protection for kid- 
dies. Special top band that brilliantly 
reflects auto headlights. It may save a 
life! And this all-rubber boot has special 
fleece lining for weather-proof warmth. 
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ON THE SHOE AND IN THE STORE 


Reg. U. S. 
Pot. Off. 
1901 


' MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Cintuce, wilt 


In California, you'll find an intriguing 
pattern of gay, cosmopolitan life 
woven into a background of romance 
and adventure. It's a colorful land 
of varied scenic beauty. 





Wide World 


McNeil. Small profit in chin-wagging. 





The United Nations should talk 
less, spend less, and work more.—Hector 
McNeil, British delegate to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


We are the first people who ever 
led the world who said we’re going to 
make it better, that we’re not going to 
live off it—Rep. Jacob K. Javits (R.- 
N.Y.) defending President Truman’s 
Point IV program before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 


Remember, the Government always 
wins when justice is done, whether the 
verdict is guilty or not guilty—Federal 
Judge Michael J. Roche, instructing the 
jury in the Tokyo Rose trial. 
= | 
It was magnificent. The Navy is on 
eed | the job.—Secretary of Defense Louis A. 

| Johnson, watching maneuvers aboard the 

carrier Franklin Delano Roosevelt, only 
at its finest, five months after he had issued an order 
tide Union Pacific's halting construction on the super-carrier 


United States. 
| I’m sorry [ let you in here. I’m not 
interesting to anybody and I don’t want 
| to be. I’m not an important man.—Henry 
M. Blackmer 


; 80, en route to Denver, 


"City of Los Angeles’”’ | after 25 years in Europe, to face tax 
g | evasion charges. 
"City of San Francisco”’ 





For modern rail travel — 


No college dean or president is 
between Chicago and California: ‘ | kicking fraternities around at present. 


The reason? Because they are so desper- 
Pueimans and reserved Coach seats. ately needed to provide housing in des- 


perately overcrowded college communi- 





ee For: free, beautifully illustrated California and , | ties.—Clarence E. Lovejoy, author-editor. 
‘Pacific Northwest booklets, write Room 295, a 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. c If free enterprise is to be saved, it 


must be shared. If it stops at the front 


“UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD office, it is doomed. But if it floods the 


plant and fills the lives of everyone there, 
no one can destroy it.—Wallace F. Ben- 
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nett, president, ‘National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Look at it! Steam shovels. Rollers. 
Sidewalk superintendents. This is the 
biggest yokel. town im America. Only here 
they don’t roll up the sidewalks. They 
tear up the pavements.—W. J. Sheridan, 
New York cab driver. 


The statement often made that 3 
out of 4 individuals in the U.S. have vita- 
min deficiencies is utter nonsense. True, 
mild deficiences do occur, but usually in 
patients afflicted with other diseases.— 
Dr. Julian M, Ruffin, Duke University 


professor of medicine. 


The boys should stay home here- 
after and take care of themselves.—Al- 
bert Woolson, 102, one of the six surviv- 
ing G.A.R. veterans. 


The 12 top executives of a single 
private corporation . .. are paid more 
than the aggregate salary now paid to all 
the 250 or so Federal officials to whom 
this bill applies.—President Truman, urg- 
ing pay raise for top U.S. executives. 


Middlemen are keeping food prices 
up, either because of inefficiency or profit 
grabbing.—Sen. Guy M. Gillette (D.- 


Iowa). 


For my sins, and they are many, I 
ask forgiveness, and I humbly recom- 
mend my soul to the god of music, in 
whose realm I have labored and found 
my reward ever since I can remember.— 
The late Dr. Hans Kindler, Washington 
National Symphony Orchestra director, 
in last will. 


Today too much New England capi- 
tal is looking for a safe bet and too 
many capitalists are just sitting on their 
money because they are afraid to lose 
anything.—Gov. Chester Bowles (D.- 
Conn. ). 





International 


Bowles. No profit in penny-pinching. 
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FILM NEVER LETS UP 


Awake or asleep, film is forming on your teeth — 
Pepsodent removes it! 





FILM’S DANGER KEEPS GROWING ALL THROUGH THE DAY. (1) FILM collects stains 
that make your teeth look dull. (2) FILM harbors germs that breed bad breath. 
(3) FILM glues acid to your teeth, often causing decay. And remember—film 
never lets up, it’s forming day and night on everyone’s teeth. 





FILM SNEAKS UP EVEN FASTER ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. During the long still 
hours while you’re asleep, mouth bacteria are multiplying in film’s dull coating 
.-. bad breath” germs that ferment food particles . . . also acid-producing germs 
that frequently cause tooth decay. So use film-removing Pepsodent every morn- 
ing and night. No other tooth paste can duplicate Pepsodent’s film-removing 
formula. No other tooth paste contains Irium*—or Pepsodent’s gentle polishing 
agents. Use Pepsodent twice a day~see your dentist twice a year. 


Film on teeth forms night and day— 
PEPSODENT cleans film away! 


aa Sep sod. ny va 






ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF ine ks | 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY Bifum & Ryeadiety aglanes eee Pe ee 





Modern mine machinery is a 20th century marvel, and 
it’s just good business to put its care in the hands of first-class 
mechanics and machinists. And good machine shops cost 
money, a lot of it. For instance, the one shown above, with its 
equipment, cost all of $150,000. It serves but a single mining 
operation. 

Expenditures like this are necessary in modern coal mining, 
because today miners rarely touch pick and shovel. Instead, 
their hands operate the controls of machines. The “heavy 
work” is done by mechanized horsepower. A cutting machine, 
an automatic loader, and a shuttle car, whose combined cost 
adds up to a $60,000 coal mining team, must be kept in top 
shape to justify the heavy investment. 

So mechanized mining, with its need for keeping machines 
in good running order, has created a new kind of “miner”— 
the machinist, the electrician, the welder, who keep mine 
horsepower on the go. 





Modern mining practices are a far cry 
from those of “pick and shovel” days. Today 
mines are “blueprinted” in advance. Backed 
by facts learned from geological surveys, en- 
gineers can plan mine layout, without run- 
ning into costly alterations due to unexpected 
faults in rock and seam formations. 

Such planning permits speedy handling of 
coal from seam to surface for washing, sizing 
and grading in preparation plants. The result 
is mass production of many grades of coal, 
each especially adapted to efficient use in one 
or another of the many different types of fur- 
naces in America’s homes and industries. 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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The Cover. Asked to name any 
city in the world as large or larger 
than greater New York, most Ameri- 
cans would never think of Calcutta. 
Yet its population is estimated now 
at 12 million. That America@s know 
so little about India—the new repub- 
lic which may replace lost China as 
the West’s key to the East—is one 
reason Prime Minister Pandit Nehru 
picked as ambassador to the U.S. 
his extremely able, eloquent sister, 
Madame V. L. Pandit. This week he 
himself arrives in the U.S. What eco- 
nomic and technological help India 
needs from America, arid what Nehru 
and his sister can offer in return, are 
covered in /ndia, Our New Hope in 
the East, beginning on page 20. 
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The Easy Way. This year you 
can do your Christmas shopping 
quickly and easily. You can do it 
economically and still have the satis- 
faction of knowing you have chosen 
welcome gifts. In the next few min- 
utes—right in the comfort of your 
own home—you can select a gift that 
will please your friends and relatives 
throughout the year. Just use the 
handy order form on page 54 to send 
gifts of PATHFINDER at the reduced 
Christmas rates. Do it now and your 
shopping problem will be solved. 
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Branch Offices, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y.; 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, {I1.; 
2020 Guardian Building, Detroit 25, Mich.; Bulkley 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio: 612 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Cal.; Vance Building, Seattle 1, Wash ; 
235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Cal. 


Change of Address: Send both old and new address, 
also printed name and address torn from back of cover. 
Allow five weeks for first copy to reach new address. 


YOU MUST AVOID 






IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry — 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes. 


—) 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


STATE DEPARTMENT’S FAR EASTERN EXPERTS ARE QUIETLY APPLAUDING Ambassador-at-— 
Large Philip C. Jessup’s refusal to hurry the formulation of a new 
U.S. policy toward China. Every day that Congress lets go by without 
prodding the Administration for a strong China stand makes the White 
Paper of 10 weeks ago look better and better. Now serving on the U.N. 
General Assembly, Jessup meets only once a week with his co-policy 
makers, Raymond B. Fosdick and Dr. Everett Case. 


WHITE HOUSE ECONOMISTS AND TREASURY SECRETARY JOHN W. SNYDER are reviewing U.S. 
currency values. An upward revaluation of gold of approximately 10% 
may be urged with the effect of devaluating the dollar 10%. The move 
may be made to stop foreign nations from dumping exports in the U.S. 


as a result of the new international trade agreements. 


Truman may appoint his former labor expert, White House Assistant John 
R. Steelman, as a special mediator. Steelman commands the respect of 
both the steelworkers' Philip Murray and the operators, and it was he 
who pointed out that there was little urgency about settling a steel 
Pegg Bigg long as striking miners denied the steel industry the coal 
it needs. 


A BITTER INTERNAL FIGHT AMONG THE LEADERS of the AFL broke out in St. Paul, 
Minn., last week when AFL President William Green blasted CIO Presi- 
dent Murray for fighting for pensions. Leaders of some of the Feder-— 


ation's most influential unions are solidly behind Murray. 


eee ee eee eS eee 


plums. To loyal Representatives and Senators will soon be given the 
go-sign to start naming a total of 150,000 census workers, whose pay 
will range from $10 a day to $5,200 a year. 


Colorado's Edwin C. Johnson, chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, for the confirmation of Leland Olds' 
appointment as a Federal Power Commissioner. Truman offered to make 
Johnson's friend, Colorado Gov. W. Lee Knous, a Federal judge, but 
Johnson wouldn't, nibble. 


eee eee eee Oe eee 


for re-election in Colorado next year. Millikin will have an easier 
time beating Knous, who now probably will run for the Senate, than he 
would defeating Rep. John A. Carroll, who would have been the candi- 
date if Knous took the judgeship. 


nominate another candidate to fill the FPC vacancy. This he will do 
on the strong insistence of party Chairman William M. Boyle Jr., who 
personally thinks that Olds is too hot to handle. 


being re-elected Senator from Illinois. While Lucas has been tied to 
Washington, former Republican Representative Everett M. Dirksen, with 
the powerful support of Col. Robert R. McCormick, has been campaigning 
intensively and with signs of success. Lucas has asked Truman to make 
a special trip to Illinois to speak in his behalf. 


BARRING SPECIFIC CONGRESSIONAL ACTS TO FORCE HIS HAND, Defense Secretary Louis 
A. Johnson will not alter his plans to trim the Navy's budget $800 
million. As late as Tuesday, Johnson was strongly reassured of con- 


tinuing Truman backing for his unification plans. 





tary of the Navy, resigns soon. Hired primarily to expedite Secretary 
Johnson's orders, Matthews incurred the wrath of the White House last 
week when he publicly declared that Defense Department policies might 
impair the nation's security. 


‘ PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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LEE Winter-Summer tires take the driveway 
grade with ease. Traction troubles disappear 
in snow or mud. 
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That puts it mildly. These LEE Winter-Summer tires secured wide reputatigy + wR. we el 
last winter for their ability to outpull competitive tread designs no matt4 
how rough the going... snow or mud. Owners brag about their LEE 
Winter-Summer tires! Yes, they are made in both conventional and ext 
low pressure types. 7 





















*“Snow-packed roadways no longer worry me. 
My LEE Winter-Summer tires seldom slip, 
slide or swerve.” 


Look at that rugged tread with its 275 deep, brute-strong calks. When snow ' 
lies heavy and when spring mud slips “‘like grease’’ with conventional ° 
tires, those husky calks dig in, take you along . . . surely, safely. 


And that’s only the half of it. Come summer, you have the regular riding 
ribs with their extra thousands of miles for over-the-open-road travel. 
Prepare now for the bad months ahead and for the pleasant ones to follow. 


Hitch a pair of LEE Winter-Summer tires to the rear wheels of your car 
and get there! 


LEE Winter-Summer tires are doubly guaranteed for 12 months against road 
hazards for life against any defect in material or workmanship. Your LEE 





. 
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Double Guaranty will be honored and you'll be served well by any of Slow down for curves... always! On snow 
. red corners Ee Winter-Summer tires 
the 19,000 LEE dealers —coast to coast — wherever you see any of the make it easier. . . safer! 


insignia reproduced below. Paty hme 
| Douwkle 


LEE Tacs 


ed 


Stations and Dealers Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers : 
and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Republic Rubber Division...industrial Rubber Products...Youngstown, Ohio 


Philips 





New England to the 





Florida Keys . 
THE ATLANTIC Ohto and Michigan Mid-West States Pacific Coast States 
REFINING CO. HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
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More -for-your-money... 
DODGE vob-Rated “TRUCKS — 


PRICED 
WITH THE 
LOWEST! 









NEW 
B-2 


series 







NEW Dodge B-2 Series Chassis Features 


ED 
1 SUPER-FRICTION 6. SAFETY-LOCAT 








ide 
icti S TANKS ..- Outsi : _— 
e frictional GA ate | 
TES ob hated” for the cab, NOT . 
pos action and long life. “i ‘ 






RING COLUMN 

4 or 5- NEW STEE : 

- RUCSINCHRO - SHIFT GEARSHIFT . a — 
SreENSMISSIONS — ‘‘Job- equipment on /2~ 
















ith 3-speed ) 
ed’’ for the load. Carbu- 1-ton models with pained 
Rat sees heat-treated oo . je — aM 
rize 9g tifriction bearings easier handling, saint 
tse a obstructed floor sP 
throughout. 





eater safety of operation. 
-FLOATING REAR gr ; 
Sees iypoid dedgn; = “RIGHT-SPOT” HAL 








EY’RE more-for-your-money any 

, the center 
banjo-type housing - - - ‘ oon en -. mas psa way you look at them! 

” for the load. Long ° gy Se d on all , 
_ _ . low upkeep cost. ey = nog rm models. Read why . . . on this page. See why 
4. CYCLEBONDED brake ed ides unobstructed floor . .. at your Dodge dealer’s. 
linings (no rivets) prolong = easier passage 
brake life. 





STEERING through either cab door. 
5. CROSS-TYPE 


_ . Sharp turning angle; 
easier handling - + - simpli- 
fied parking. 





New B-2 Series Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 
trucks are designed throughout to 
last longer . . . to save you money! 





Compare them—feature for feature, 
price for price, value for value—with 
any other trucks! Know what you’re 
getting for what you pay. 


Switch to Dodge. See your Dodge 
dealer ... now... and save money! 


@ FAMOUS DODGE L-HEAD TRUCK ENGINES .. . “Job-Rated” 


@ FULL-LENGTH CYLINDER COOLING . . . uniform cooling of 
for your loads. Save gas, oil—cut service expense. cylinders, protects . . . reduces wear. 
@ COMPLETELY SPLASH- AND DUST-PROOF ELECTRICAL . . 
Me ee Dodge SYSTEM . . . with high-output generator. Resistor-type spark soe baled teclon os, aan etl - for top pertormance; 
¢ plugs, and high-output coil, provide amazingly smooth engine . ' 

B-2 Series operation ; insure longer plug life. @ FULL-PRESSURE LUBRICATION . . . insures positive pro. 
j @ EXHAUST VALVE SEAT INSERTS . . . resist wear, pitting. tection of main, connecting rod and camshaft bearings an 
Engine Features Reduce valve grinding; preserve performance. camshaft drive; prolongs engine life. | 
@ REPLACEABLE PREFITTED MAIN BEARINGS .. . precision, @ OIL-BATH AIR CLEANER .. . highly effective in protecting 
long-life quality. Reduce maintenance costs. the engine from dust and dirt. 


356 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS, RANGING FROM 4,250 TO 23,000 LBS., G.V.W. 
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Sea Dogs At Bay 


Navy chiefs blast air-land strategy 
as peril to nation, carry fight 
in Congress and headlines 


Firmly and remorselessly, like a 
skilled surgeon lancing a festering sore, 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Commander 
in Chief of the Pacific Fleet, cut through 
to the core of the issue. 

The U.S., said the Navy’s stony- 
faced No. 1 air officer, is being com- 
mitted to plans for fighting any future 
war that are likely to lose the war and 
certain to lose the peace. 

Brilliant camera lights cast freakish, 
Doré-esque shadows over the scene in 
the House Armed Services Committee 
hearing room. Members of the commit- 
tee, soberly aware of their own human 
frailties and the awesome implications 
of the decisions they were called upon 
to make, listened with grim attention. 

Dramatically, Adm. Radford spelled 
out the Navy’s case in its explosively 
erupting quarrel with the Air Force over 


the roles and missions of the services. 
His attack included the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who presented the current plans 
to the Defense Department over the 
Navy’s bitter opposition. 

The Air Force concept of atomic 
blitz warfare—immediate, retaliatory 
and indiscriminate bombing of the heart 
of the enemy homeland—Radford said, 
gambles victory on an obsolescent weapon 
(the B-36 bomber) that could and would 
be stopped. The B-36 intercontinental 
bomber, he said, is “a 1941 airplane,” 
and its acceptance as the keystone of the 
nation’s defense structure is a, “billion 
dollar blunder.” ) 

Hollow Triumph. But even if such 
a war were won at the price of mass 
slaughter and global horror, the ad- 
miral added, so much death, destruction 
and chaos would result that never again 
would it be possible to reconstruct a 
liveable world. 

As the hearings opened, Chairman 
Carl Vinson outlined the committee’s pur- 
pose. The goal, he said, was to exorcise 
the source of the poison causing able and 





Reproduced from the New Yorker by permission, Copyright, 1948, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
“We might conduct a contest—‘Complete this sentence in 25 words or 
se : . by 4 
less: The battleship is a vital factor in modern warfare, because... 


Naval war. Carriers Vs. B-36s replaces the battleship fight. (SEE: At Bay) 
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patriotic naval officers to publicly ques- 
tion national defense policies and to 
charge that the Navy was being stripped 
of offensive power and that the nation’s 
safety was endangered. 

The lid blew off the dispute last 
month. Capt. John G. Crommelin Jr., a 
naval officer with a long and brilliant 
career, decried the “gradual destruc- 
tion” of naval air power by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, where the Navy is out- 
voted two to one by men “who may have 
a land-locked concept of national de- 
fense.” 

Up The Rebels! Navy men of such 
prestige as Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey 
and Rear Adm. Austin K. Doyle, head of 
naval air training, promptly endorsed 
Crommelin. Then the Secretary of the 
Navy, Nebraska lawyer Francis P. Mat- 
thews, successor to Secretary John L. 
Sullivan, who quit in anger when Sec- 
retary of Defense Louis A. Johnson can- 
celled work on the 65,000-ton super air- 
craft carrier United States, put his foot 
down. He “requested” all Navy officers to 
restrict their comments on Crommelin’s 
blast to confidential reports to the Sec- 
retary—“through channels.” 

Among those to accept Matthew’s bid 
was Vice Adm. Gerald F. Bogan, com- 
mander of the Ist Task Fleet in the 
Pacific. Bogan “heartily and completely” 
agreed with Crommelin, and reported: a 
“genuine fear in the Navy for the secur- 
ity of our country” if current Defense 
Department policies continue. 

En route “through channels,” Bo- 
gan’s letter received strikingly warm 
“forwarding endorsements” from his 
superiors, Adm. Radford and Adm. Louis 
Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations. 

Then, in true cloak-and-dagger style, 
the documents were leaked to reporters. 
For a day, the air was filled with threats 
of court-martial. Then Capt. Crommelin 
acknowledged that he was the “culprit.” 
The deed, he admitted, “may have been a 
technical violation of a regulation, but 
it had to be done.” 

And to no one’s surprise, he was 
quickly suspended, confined to Washing- 
ton “in hack,” to await court-martial. 

The basic elements in Navy’s unrest 
were these: 

e @ The high command has gone 
overboard in gambling money and faith 
in the strategic bombing concept, with 
the B-36 as its symbol, dangerously un- 
balancing the nation’s defenses. 

e @ Cutbacks in naval power, par- 
ticularly in the Navy’s air arm, would 
leave the Navy a mere sea-going police 
force and transport service for the Army 
and Air Force. The Navy fears, too, for 
the future of its Marine Corps and the 
ultimate extinction of its air arm. 

Prospective cutbacks include reduc- 
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Pathfinder 
Sea dog. Adm. Radford warns of a 
threatening fatal blunder. (SEE: At Bay) 


tions in carrier strength from 8 to 6 or 
4; in carrier air groups from 14 to 6; 
small carriers from 10 to 8; Marine air 
squadrons from 23 to 11 or 12; anti-sub- 
marine air squadrons from 8 to 7; patrol 
air squadrons from 30 to 20; cruisers 
from 18 to 12; destroyers from 162 to 
140; submarines from 80 to 70; and all 
other craft proportionately. 

Matthews argued that Navy gripes 
were over-emphasized; they were limited 
to airmen, and flowed from diehards. 

Cross-Purposes. But the committee, 
unconvinced, pushed doggedly on to hear 
from Assistant Secretary of Defense Wil- 
fred J. McNeil and Navy budget officer, 
Rear Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood. They 
testified that the Navy would bear the 
lion’s share of an $800 million cutback 
ordered by Johnson in the defense 
budget allowed by Congress—and most of 
the cut would be applied to aviation. 

Under questioning, Matthews agreed 
that the slashes would definitely impair 
national security. But Johnson insisted 
that the Navy, combined with those of 
other Atlantic Pact nations, was still su- 
perior to any possible enemy force. John- 
son also warned that the row itself was 
endangering security. 

Chairman Vinson tossed out a sug- 
gestion that Congress take another look 
at the “tightened” unification law and 
Secretary Johnson’s new powers under it. 
He suggested, too, that the whole theory 
of strategic air warfare be re-evaluated. 

Finally, he said, it might be a good 
idea for Congress to change Johnson’s 
mind on the super aircraft carrier. 


More Social Security 


The House of Representatives laid 
a sizable foundation-stone for the Truman 
“Welfare State” last week—and the 
American wage-earner who makes $3,600 
or more faced the prospect of an annual 
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$117 bite out of his paycheck by 1970. 

By a vote of 333 to 14, the House ap- 
proved a bill bringing an estimated 11 
million more workers under the Social 
Security Administration. If okayed by 
the Senate—which won’t consider it until 
next session—the bill will raise the total 
number covered to 46 million. 

Under its terms the wage-earner who 
now pays 1% of his paycheck for social 
security would start paying 14% in 
1950; 2% in 1951; 214% in 1960; 3% 
in 1965; 314% in 1970. Employers would 
make matching contributions. Benefits 
would increase by about 70%—lowest re- 
tirement payments jumping from $10 to 
$25 a month, maximum from $85 to $150. 

Added to social security rolls would 
be 4.5 million non-farm, self-employed 
workers; 3.8 million state and local gov- 
ernment employes (if these governments 
so desire) ; 750,000 domestic servants. 

Competition. Chairman Robert L. 
Doughton, North Carolina, of the Ways 
and Means Committee told the House 
that the issue in the bill was “whether 
the insurance program of the social se- 
curity system can be strengthened and 
reinforced against the assaults of pro- 
ponents of general old-age pensions out 
of the Federal treasury, and against the 
challenge of the private retirement plans 
financed solely by the employers.” 

In Chairman Doughton’s corner was 
President Philip Murray of the CIO, 
whose United Steelworkers are out on 
strike in the hope of gaining exactly the 
kind of privately financed retirement 
plan Doughton assailed. Also in his 
corner were 130 Republicans, who made 
a losing attempt to substitute a watered- 
down version of their own, then swung 
over to help give overwhelming approval 
to the Truman bill. 





‘Acme 
Spark. Navy’s war hero Crommelin 
blows lid off bitter feud: (SEE: At Bay) 





oe World 
Matthews. A peace-loving secretary is 
caught in the crossfire. (SEE: At Bay) 


Which Farm Price Prop? 


The Senate got itself all snarled up 
in the long-range farm bill last week— 
and, in unwinding the snarl, handed the 
Truman Administration a major defeat. 

The defeat was a victory for a for- 
mer Truman Secretary of Agriculture— 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson of New Mex- 
ico, who led the fight for a sliding scale 
of farm price supports. The Administra- 
tion wanted a rigid support based on 
90% of parity (a formula designed to 
guarantee the farmer a fair profit in 
relation to his costs of production). An- 
derson backed a sliding 75% to 90% 
of parity, depending upon market con- 
ditions. 

In its first test the Anderson formula 
lost by one vote when Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley used his Constitu- 
tional prerogative to break a 37-to-37 tie 
by voting for an amendment embodying 
the 90% formula. Anderson promptly 
moved to send the bill back to the Agri- 
culture Committee for rewriting. Two 
days later it came back with the Ander- 
son formula restored. That time the 
Administration lost 45 to 26 when it 
tried to change it. 

Snarls. The fight left bruised tem- 
pers all around. Majority Leader Scott 
W. Lucas of Illinois, an Anderson sup- 
porter, savagely criticized those who 
voted for 90%. Barkley, his face flushed 
and his tone grim, said he had supported 
90% all through the campaign and could 
not go back on it now. The President, 
invited to intervene by reporters at his 
weekly press conference, obligingly did 
so: he, too, stood by 90%. Just before 
the second vote on the issue Lucas, with 
scathing sarcasm, read the 1948 Demo- 
cratic platform: 

Backslide? “ ‘Specifically, we favor 
a permanent system of flexible price sup- 
ports for agricultural products, to main- 
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tain farm income on a parity with farm 
operating costs... .’ I was a member of 
the committee on resolutions which 
wrote this platform,” Lucas shouted, 
“and it was acceptable to the President 
of the United States before it was 
adopted at the Philadelphia convention.” 

With the parity issue settled, the 
Senate moved on to other provisions, 
speedily approved those authorizing mar- 
keting quotas and price supports for 
basic commodities—cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, rice, tobacco and wheat. Growing 
farm surpluses were recognized in the 
creation of an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture in Charge of Sales Opera- 
tions who would have the duty of dis- 
posing of surpluses acquired through 
price support purchases by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The bill then went to conference 
with the House, where the issue would 
have to be fought out all over again: 
The House in July passed its own bill, 
carrying the 90% figure. 


Coal: In Mr. T’s Lap 
“Will attend,” wired John L. Lewis 


tersely last week to a request from Fed- 
eral Mediator Cyrus S. Ching that he 
confer with the coal operators. But the 
United Mine Workers’ chief might just 
as well have wired, “will attend—won’t 
negotiate,” for that is what he did. 

The meeting marked the first direct 
Government intervention in the strike 
which has shut down most of the nation’s 
coal mines. If it dragged on, there soon 
might be full-scale intervention, forced 
on Ching’s reluctant boss, the President, 
by a growing economic crisis. 

From the day-long session, big, 
shaggy Cyrus Ching emerged in a pessi- 


Strike. A Carnegie-Illinois watchman guards world’s largest furnace. (SEE: Steel) 
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People’s Affairs 


Paid out by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to support 
prices of 1948 crops: 

Cotton ... $822,000,000 

Corn 

Wheat 

Flaxseed and 
Linseed Oil. . 

Potatoes ...... 

Peanuts 

Tobacco 


241,000,000 
228,000,000 
170,000,000 
102,000,000 
68,000,000 
63,000,000 
56,000,000 


Dry Beans . 
eae 
EE an 2k Gams 
Grain 
Sorghums ... 
Dried Eggs .... 
Total .........$3,449,000,000 


55,000,000 
36,000,000 


The Government has taken in 
this year ..........$9,457,996,693 
The Government has spent 
this year $11,479,306,629 





mistic mood. Puffing on his pipe, he told 
reporters the Government “impressed 
the parties as forcibly as we could with 
the gravity of the situation confronting 
the nation by reason of the coal dispute 
and of their heavy responsibilities. 

“Mediation meetings will be recon- 
vened at an early date if the parties can- 
not report substantial progress in their 
collective bargaining efforts. 

“This dispute must be settled 
promptly. Each day brings the nation 
closer to a crisis.” 

Ugly Options. Lewis and the opera- 
tors indicated they might meet again in 
a few days, but neither side showed much 
sign of yielding on their conflicting offers 
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for a new UMW contract. (Lewis wants 
an increase in the 20-cents-a-ton welfare 
fund “royalty” paid by the operators, a 
seven-hour work day, an increased pay 
check. The operators want the same con- 
tract they had last year.) If they didn’t 
reach agreement soon, Ching’s boss might 
have to make one of several distasteful 
choices: 

Use the 80-day injunction provision 
of the Taft-Hartley labor law; seek a 
direct injunction in the courts “in the 
public interest”; seize the mines under 
the national emergency clause of the 
1948 Selective Service Act; or ask Con- 
gress for emergency legislation. 

Of these, Taft-Hartley provided the 
most logical solution. But, before he used 
the law he has vowed to repeal, Harry 
Truman would probably exhaust every 
other possibility in the book. 


Belly Laugh? 


The Washington Sunday Star pulled 
the prize boner of the week when it 
printed in its radio section: 

“9:00 — WNBW — Television Play- 
house: John Beal and Haila Stoddard 
star in ‘Something’s Got to Give,’ based 
on Marion Hargrove’s navel.” 


Steel: Murray’s Price 


CIO President Philip Murray tossed 
a tough ultimatum at the steel industry 
this week: 

Unless his United Steelworkers’ 
demands for company-financed pension 
plans are met, he will call out another 
500,000 workers, above and beyond those 
already on strike. Steel fabricators and 
processors who manufacture goods rang- 
ing from safety pins to locomotives would 
be affected. To show he wasn’t kidding, 
he issued an Oct. 17 strike notice against 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
employer of 20,000 cardholders. 

The ultimatum highlighted Murray’s 
growing campaign to put the union’s 
case before the public. Led by U.S. Steel, 
the companies already struck were run- 
ning newspaper ads and circularizing 
their workers with letters telling the 
company side. Phil Murray was deter- 
mined to tell the nation his. 

As the deadlock tightened, U.S. Con- 
ciliator Cyrus Ching, already burdened 
with the John L. Lewis-Coal operators 
row, moved in to seek an agreement. It 
was the first Government peace move 
since the mills closed 10 days earlier. 

Sauce for the Goose. The princi- 
pal issue—the union’s request that the 
companies establish a 10¢-an-hour per 
man pension and insurance program— 
looked A-B-C simple to Murray. Last 
week, as he barnstormed steel centers in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, he kept 
hammering the point that the companies 
provide big pensions for top executives. 
Why, he demanded, shouldn’t union mem- 
bers get them? 

Effects of Murray’s slug-fest with 
the companies were not hard to find. The 
strike was costing the steel industry 
about $20 million a day. More than 55,- 
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000 railroad workers were idle; lake sea- 
men, river men, office workers and even 
short-order cooks in restaurants near the 
mills were out of work. Auto makers, 
who use 18% of the steel industry’s out- 
put, thought they could hold out another 
month. After that more than a million 
auto workers might be unemployed. 

For President Truman there re- 
mained one possible way to peace—with- 
out using the despised Taft-Hartley Act. 
Under the Selective Service Act of 1948 
he could seize the plants, install uni- 
formed officials, put them to work “in 
the interests of national security.” 


The Olds Story 


It wasn’t anything new to put pres- 
sure on the Senate to try to get a man 
confirmed for public office, Harry Tru- 
man said. It happens all the time and 
it’s a good thing; it contributes to party 
discipline. 

The President might have expanded 
that to add that it contributes to party 
discipline when it succeeds. When it dis- 
mally fails, as did his own attempt to 
bludgeon through the reappointment of 
Federal Power Commissioner Leland 
Olds last week, it simply encourages 
party mavericks to forget discipline. 

The stumbling-block for Leland 
Olds, 58 and a veteran of 10 years on the 
Federal Power Commission, turned out 
to be some sentences he had written for 
a labor news service, Federated Press, 
mostly during the Coolidge Administra- 
tion. Sentences such as: 

“Lenin knew what would take the 
place of political partyism when he made 
his bid for power in Russia with the 
slogan, ‘All power to the Soviets’. ... 
That change is coming in America. Upon 
labor’s advance preparation will depend 
its share in the new apportionment of 
authority.” 

And: 

“To millions of workers slaving 
throughout the world to provide the 
tribute exacted by the American dollar 
empire, the 4th of July will loom as any- 
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Ham. HST breakfasts with Speaker Sam Rayburn and Moulder (R). (SEE: Doings) 


thing but the birthday of liberty. They 
will view it as the day set apart by the 
world’s greatest exploiters to glorify their 
rise to power.” 

Delayed Horror. To the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce commit- 
tees (and the Senate itself), which had 
access to these documents when Olds’ 
previous nominations were approved in 
1939 and 1944, his views were belatedly 
shocking. Either they had not been pay- 
ing much attention on previous occasions, 
or there was some other motive behind 
their sudden horror. Harry Truman 
thought he knew what it was. In a letter 
to Chairman Edwin C. Johnson of Colo- 
rado, he named a villain: “The powerful 
corporations subject to regulation by the 
commission.” 

“They now seek to prevent his con- 
firmation for another term,” the President 
wrote in the letter, which he asked Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley to place be- 
fore the entire Senate. “It would be most 
unfortunate if they should succeed. We 
cannot allow great corporations to domi- 
nate the commissions which have been 
created to regulate them.” 

No Gas, No Oil. Unimpressed, 
Johnson replied that “no representatives 
of the corporations which you classify as 
being under regulation by the Power 
Commission asked to be heard and none 
was heard.” 

The nominee, Johnson noted, was 
“glib of tongue and very convincing,” but 
committeemen were “shocked beyond de- 
scription by the political and economic 
views expressed by Mr. Olds some years 
ago.” 

Real issue behind the confirmation 
fight seemed to be Olds’ frequently ex- 
pressed view that the FPC should control 
natural gas producers. Some witnesses 
charged that he wanted to nationalize the 
gas industry, then move in on the oil in- 
dustry. Chairman O. C. Bailey of the 
Arkansas Oil and Gas Commission 
charged that Olds wanted Federal regu- 
lation of gas from producer to consumer 
“without regard to the constitutional 
rights of the states.” Most vociferous crit- 


ics were Texas Democrats Rep. John E. 
Lyle Jr., who placed Olds’ writings be- 
fore the committee, and Sen. Lyndon B. 
Johnson. Both have the friendly support 
of Texas gas companies. 

After listening to the evidence, Kan- 
sas’ testy old Clyde M. Reed (R.) cried 
that Olds was “a full-fledged, first-class 
Communist.” Without passing on that 
point, the subcommittee handling the 
nomination voted 7 to 0 against the nom- 
inee. Next day the full committee en- 
dorsed the decision 10 to 2. Then the 
Senate, by a vote of 54 to 26, put an end 
to the FPC career of Leland Olds. 


Presidential Doings 


Like most other Americans, the Pres- 
ident kept an eye on the World Series 
last week. On his desk-side television set 
Harry S. Truman caught the opener with 
newly confirmed Supreme Court Justice 
Sherman Minton, and then kept up with 
succeeding games like any other avid fan. 

Unlike some, however, the President 
did not stay chained to his TV set. It 
was a traveling week for Truman, first to 
Fort Bragg, N.C., for a special show put 
on by the 82nd Airborne Division, then 
to Charlottesville, Va., for a quiet week 
end at the estate of Stanley Woodward, 
State Department Chief of Protocol. Be- 
tween trips he also found time for a ham 
breakfast given by a fellow Missourian, 
Rep. Morgan M. Moulder (D.). 

Anti-Russian Week. It was also a 
week for signing the Military Aid Pro- 
gram bill, “a notable contribution to the 
collective security of the free nations of 
the world.” And, through the medium of 
his regular press conference, it was a 
week for once again rapping the Russians 
for their failure to agree on international 
control of atomic energy. 

It was even a week for some jolly 
political joking. To officers at Fort Bragg 
who presented him with a collapsible 
speaker’s stand, the President remarked 
cheerily that “this is a great whistle-stop 





Wide World 
Thumbs down. Critical Senators can’t 
accept Olds’ views. (SEE: Olds Story) 
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gadget.’ 
sional comment on an army loudspeaker 
capable of carrying a voice two miles. 
“Anybody running for office some- 
times needs to be heard for two miles,” 


And later he made a profes- 


Truman remarked. “Maybe more. It 
took 31,700 miles for me to be head [in 
1948] and I hope I will never have to do 
that again.” 

All in all, it was a relaxed and pleas- 
ant lull for the President. The interna- 
tional front was relatively quiet for the 
moment, he was deliberately keeping 
hands off the labor crisis, and on Capitol 
Hill Congress was getting ready to go 
home. Tomorrow’s problems could wait 
for tomorrow; for the time being Harry 
Truman was coasting, and enjoying it. 


Final Freedom 


Alex Rhode, at 73, has spent most 
of the last 42 years behind prison bars. 
Last Saturday at midnight he ended his 
latest sentence—l0 years in the Joliet, 
Ill., penitentiary, for larceny. 

He had managed to save up a little 
money—about $600—and was eager to be 
on his way to freedom. But, three months 
ago, Alex went to the prison hospital, 
suffering from severe stomach pains and 
nausea. Nevertheless, he insisted he 
wanted his release, if only to go to an 
outside hospital. He talked, hopefully, of 
riding a bus to California. 

No Escape. Sympathetically, Dr. 
Frank J. Chmelik, prison physician, 
broke the news. “We haven't told you this 
before, Alex,” he said, “but you have an 
inoperable cancer of the stomach. You 
could never stand the trip. 

“The outside world is a cold place, 
and no one would care for you there. 
Here, inmate-nurses will treat you like 
their own father.” 

Warden Joseph E. Ragen told Alex 
he could stay in the hospital, “not as a 
prisoner, but free to come and go if the 
doctor says you’re able.” 

Rhode puffed a cigaret and looked 
out the barred window. 

“I guess,” he said slowly, “I'd bet- 
ter stay.” 


Against Stalin’s A-Bombs 


From Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Ameri- 
cans this week got their first hint of how 
U.S. military planning would be revised 
to meet the threat of the Russian atomic 
bomb. 

The first thing made necessary by 
“Red Atom Day,” he told an American 
Forestry Association convention in Akron, 
was a revised schedule of priorities for 
military spending. Under the new lineup, 
first priority would go to “those forces 
which can avert-disaster in the event that 
war is thrust upon us and our friends.” 
Then must come means of retaliation, and 
finally “the means necessary for the 
mobilization of our manpower and other 
resources which can eventually carry the 
war back to the enemy, to his ultimate 
defeat.” 

Bradley admitted military planners 
had been surprised by the speed with 
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Huddle. Atomic energy officials* secretly study U.S. production rate. (SEE: Against) 


which the Russians developed the bomb. 
But, he said defensively, plans to meet 
the situation couldn’t be put into effect 
sooner because of “that common denom- 
inator, the defense dollar.” 

Land or Air. For the future, Brad- 
ley saw two possibilities: Either Russia 
would accept international control, in 
which case the U.S. could concentrate on 
land armies to defend Europe; or Russia 
would refuse control and the U.S. would 
have to prepare for possible A-bomb 
attack. In the latter event, he said, de- 
fense dollars would have to go into anti- 
aircraft guided missiles, radar screens 
for Canada, the U.S. and the Arctic, and 
“fighter interceptor squadrons to dispel 
long-range bombardment attack.” 

Capitol Fission. While Bradley 
spoke on the atom’s military significance, 
its political aspects were getting a going- 
over on Capitol Hill. The Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee was 
split into partisan factions over the 
administration of Atomic Energy Com- 





New plans. Gen. Bradley outlines U.S. 
stand on “Red Atom.” (SEE: Against) 
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mission Chairman David E. Lilienthal. 
Republicans, led by former Committee 
Chairman Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa, 
were critical of Lilienthal, but Chairman 
Brien McMahon, Conn., was readying a 
report favorable to him. The committee 
also met secretly with top Air Force men 
on the accessibility of the bomb. On that 
aspect McMahon, speaking for the com- 
mittee, said he was satisfied that the Air 
Force could get the bomb “instantane- 
ously” in case of need. 


One-Way Reciprocity 


For more than four months, ending 
last Aug. 27, tariff and world trade 
experts from 31 nations, meeting in the 
pleasantly cool little mountain town of 
Annecy, France, dickered and swapped 
tariff concessions. 

It was the largest tariff parley ever 
held, in terms of participating countries, 
and the “second round” of the multi- 
lateral world trade agreements program 


‘launched by 23 nations at Geneva in 


1947. 

This week, as the Annecy agree- 
ments were opened for formal signature 
at U.N. headquarters at Lake Success, 
the State Department lauded the result. 
It was, trade experts said, “a signifi- 
cant expansion” of U.S. trade policies 
launched by former Secretary Cordell 
Hull in the early °30’s to lower tariff 
walls and promote healthy world trade. 

The new agreements, made possible 
by Congress’ recent two-year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, will go into effect next year and 
mean, the State Department said, “very 
substantial benefits” for all. 

Everybody’s In. Of 147 separate 
bi-lateral agreements negotiated at An- 
necy, 10 were new U.S. agreements with 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Greece, Haiti, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Sweden and Uruguay. But under the 
“most favored nation” clause, any trade 

*Seated, (L to R), AEC Chairman Lilienthal, 
Commissioners Pike and Strauss. Standing, Gordon 


Dean of AEC (L), Chairman McMahon of Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Committee. 
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concession automatically goes to all par- 
ticipants. Altogether, the State Depart- 
ment said, the Annecy agreements would 
put lower duties in effect on about 7% 
of total world trade. 

For its part, the U.S. obtained con- 
cessions on exports which in 1947 ex- 
ceeded $536 million, about 39% of its 
total exports to nations which are party 
to the agreements. It granted duty re- 
ductions up to the maximum of 50% al- 
lowed by the Reciprocal Trade Act on 
imports which amounted last year to $212 
million, or about 37% of U.S. imports 
from participating nations. 

Import Boost. Double benefits will 
accrue, too, to those participating nations 
which last month devalued their curren- 
cies. Lower U.S. tariffs and cheaper 
money in terms of U.S. dollars should 
lower prices of their goods in the U.S. 

But there are important jokers in 
the deck. In the first place, U.S. export 
figures are highly abnormal and artifi- 
cial, because the bulk of U.S. exports 
to its biggest customers are Marshall 
Plan exports, paid for by U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

Secondly, the agreements are mean- 
ingless so long as all but three of the 
countries involved—Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and Liberia—impose import 
quotas and licensing which can block 
U.S. goods despite lower duties. 

The big goal of present U.S. policy, 
therefore, is far different from the origi- 
nal arguments in support of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act. Now the hope is to open 
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the U.S. market so that foreign countries 
can earn more dollars here and make 
future import quotas unnecessary. 


MAP: The Wheels Turn 


The 12 Atlantic Pact nations last 
week set down on paper the basic prin- 
ciple of their mutual defense: 

“Each party must do its part, as de- 
termined by its position and its resources, 
to contribute to the common security of 
all. 

To translate the words into reality, 
the North Atlantic Defense Committee 
met in Washington, set up a military com- 
mittee, headed by United States’ Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, to coordinate plans and 
strategy. It also named December and 
London as time and place for a meeting of 
the Military Production and Supply 
Board which will coordinate pact nations’ 
industrial preparatiom 

Although the committee in actual 
fact had done very little, U.S. officials 
were quick to maintain that it had done 
enough to get around the so-called “Van- 
denberg clause” of the military assistance 
bill—the requirement that U.S. aid be 
withheld until a fully developed defense 
plan had been established. If the Admin- 
istration followed this theory, the Presi- 
dent could begin sending funds and equip- 
ment at once to the Atlantic Pact nations. 

First Move. If he could make some 
such gesture, the United States might be 
able to achieve fairly promptly its first 
major objective: the creation of an over- 
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Pact defense. France’s Ramadier (L), Luxembourg’s Bech plan unity. (SEE: MAP) 
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all military staff, with an American as 
commander-in-chief. And if that could be 
done, there might be some real planning. 

For the time being, it was perhaps 
enough that the European nations had ac- 
cepted the principle of mutual defense. 
There*were doubts, hesitations and qual- 
ifications—each country’s part would be 
“determined by its position and its re- 
sources” —which left a lot of leeway. But 
the basic achievement seemed to be that 
12 nations were actually beginning to 
agree that the defense of one was the de- 
fense of all. 


New Hope in the East 


The President of the United States 
was obviously jittery. Dean Acheson fid- 
geted with his detachable collar. He acted 
more like an embarrassed young consular 
officer, caught with his protocol down, 
than a suave, polished Secretary of State. 

Of the hundreds of dignitaries, off- 
cials and soldiers—and curious great and 
small—who milled around Washington’s 
airport last Tuesday afternoon few were 
entirely at ease. 

Then a few seconds after 4:30 o’clock 
the tension dissolved. Down the ramp 
from the airship, Independence, stepped 
a slender, handsome man whose soft, 
dark eyes have a Christlike quality. In a 
half-wistful, half-courtly fashion, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, bowed and shook hands with Harry 
S. Truman and most of those in the Pres- 
ident’s party. Suddenly diplomacy’s mask 
dropped from his fine nervous features 
and with gentle restraint he embraced his 
sister, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, his am- 
bassador to the U.S.—who like her 
brother, possesses the great beauty which 
only great dignity can bestow. 

So began this week a strange man’s 
visit to a strange country. Nehru, once the 
pupil of the late Mahatma Gandhi, comes 
now as a teacher to the U.S. Undisputed 
leader of 337 million Indians, he is here 
to help his sister tell America what kind 
of an ally India might be in the struggle 
for freedom—and to discover what kind 
of an ally America might be. 

Team. As diplomatic teachers and 
students, Pandit Nehru, 59, and Madame 
Pandit, 49, are formidable. Children of a 
rich, aristocratic lawyer, Motilal Nehru, 
whose shirts, soiled in Calcutta, were 
laundered in Paris, they grew up with the 
cause of Indian freedom. And they trav- 
eled remarkably similar routes to leader- 
ship among their people. In the formative 
days of the Indian National Congress, 
they frequently discovered that their 
birthright as Brahmins, highest Hindu 
caste, was no barrier to admission to a 
British jail. They, their father, mother 
and their sister periodically were af- 
forded the opportunity to meditate in 
prison the virtues of freedom. She, a 
widow, can blame prison terms for her 
husband’s death. He, a widower, saw the 
fight for freedom claim his wife, Kamala, 
as a sacrifice. For 10 years he was sec- 
retary or president of the Congress, while 
she became first woman minister in a 
provincial government and led the All- 
India Women’s Conference. 
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When, on Jan. 30, 1948, an assassin’s 
bullet ended Gandhi’s life, it ended 
Nehru’s role as a follower. It also began 
the severest test of his right to the title, 
Pandit—“learned man.” 

For it will take a learned man—and 
a strong man—to keep internal and ex- 
ternal communism from stifling the credo 
of a free India, which Nehru pronounced 
at the Delhi conference on Indonesia: 

“We represent the ancient civiliza- 
tion of the East, as well as the dynamic 
civilization of the West. Politically we 
symbolize in particular the spirit of free- 
dom and democracy, which is so signif- 
icant a feature of the new Asia.” 

By effectively uniting some 550 
princely states under Indian rule within 
216 days after independence was achieved 
on Aug. 15, 1947; by improving his coun- 
try industrially; by attempting to shatter 
undemocratic caste systems; by improv- 
ing education standards and by strength- 
ening free institutions, such as the right 
to vote, Nehru has done much to suppress 
the spread of communism from within. 
But so long as three-fourths of his people 
must support absentee landlords; so long 
as an average farm wife must use cow 
dung for soap and so long as the average 
Indian worker earns the equivalent of 
$1.50 a week, then Nehru’s beloved India 
will be fertile ground for the seeds of 
communism: rebellion, infiltration and 
propaganda. 

Insecure. And so long as Kashmir 
—ancestral home state of the Brahmin 
Nehrus—remains the cause of bitter fight- 
ing between India and Pakistan, the na- 
tion of 70 million Moslems which left 
India when the British did, Pandit Nehru 
is not secure. Smouldering Hindu-Moslem 
hatreds may erupt in a nation-wide blood- 
bath to wash away all the sacrifices 
Nehru, his sister, Madame Pandit, and 
their followers have made to unite their 
homeland. Until the dispute is settled 
peaceably and the two countries disband 
their expensive civil war armies, each 
will suffer economically. 

The “spirit of freedom and democ- 
racy” in India will never be robust until 
disputes outside India are settled. If 
Nehru continues to exert his great in- 
fluence in convincing the Dutch and In- 
donesians that peace is to their mutual 
advantage, there is hope that a new 
strong Asiatic republic may emerge to 
cement a united front against Com- 
munist aggression from the North and 
East. It is doubtful that Nehru can do 
anything within the foreseeable future to 
aid the Free Nationalists in China. But 
with China now virtually abandoned to 
communism, only India stands in the way 
of Russia’s complete conquest of the Far 
East. How long she will stand depends 
on how rapidly a “learned” prime 
minister can complete the social, eco- 
nomic and political reforms to which his 
father and his teacher Mahatma Gandhi, 
dedicated their lives. 

Although Madame Pandit has con- 
tinuously and painstakingly insisted that 
her brother’s three-week visit is solely a 
gesture of good will, his real reason un- 
questionably is to appraise America as 
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India in the future. It will be guided and inspired by Pandit Nehru and his sister. 


a great ally in achieving those reforms. 

But this does not mean that Nehru 
is here to beg for help. A Marxist So- 
cialist, he sees no paradox in hailing the 
Soviet revolution as a great event in his- 
tory and at the same time resisting the 
imperial expansion of Russia. As rigidly 
as he opposes Russia, he will figkt any 
attempt by the U.S. to make India an 
economic vassal in her Cold War with 
the USSR. 

No Help Wanted. He has said he 
wants no Marshall Plan for India. All he 
seeks for his countrymen is a decent 
standard of living and a place of influ- 
ence among the nations of the world. An 
intensely proud man, he believes that the 
means to these ends lie within India her- 
self. And if any nation—including the 
U.S.—values the friendship of his country 
enough to help exploit those means, 
Nehru is certain there will never be an 
unpaid bill attached to that friendship. 

It is in preaching this gospel that 
Madame Pandit has served India and her 
brother best since she presented her cre- 
dentials to President Truman last May 
12, becoming the first woman ambassador 
to this nation. 

Like Nehru, a tireless worker, Ma- 
dame Pandit will make a speech at the 
drop of a microphone. She talks frankly 
about India’s needs. She proudly cites her 
country’s great assets: 20 billion tons of 
unmined iron ore, 60 billion tons of coal, 
potential hydro-electric capacity between 


30 and 40 million kilowatts. And then, as 
she did at a recent meeting of American 
bank executives, asks them not to believe 
her, but to go and see for themselves. 

Wherever she goes in America, Ma- 
dame Pandit is applauded. But that’s 
about all. In 1947 all direct investments 
by Americans amounted to only $35 mil- 
lion—a paltry 1/314 of the $11 billion of 
private U. S. funds in all foreign nations. 
And future prospects are no brighter. 

Some of this withholding stems per- 
haps from many American’s fear of so- 
cialism. However, “in the remote event of 
nationalization of certain industries,” 
Nehru has said, “the American investor 
would be compensated in dollars. As for 
key industries, despite the previous plan 
for state ownership ... we are putting 
them out of consideration for at least 10 
years.” 

No Aid Given. Another deterrent to 
expansion of American investments in In- 
dia might lie in Nehru’s stubborn refusal 
to help solve Britain’s financial crisis. By 
far the biggest British Commonwealth 
holder of credit balances in London, In- 
dia continues to draw heavily on British 
goods, which, if sold in the U.S., could 
bring England more of the dollars she so 
sorely needs. 

Bitterly denouncing Britain for be- 
ing ungrateful for wartime help, Nehru 
defies anyone who would dare reduce or 
erase any of the British debt to his na- 
tion. “These sterling securities,” he has 
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said, “represent the expenditure of .. . 
India on behalf of the British govern- 
ment as well as the United States [during 
the war]. They also represent the hunger, 
famine, epidemics, emasculation, weak- 
ened resistance, stunted growth and death 
by starvation and disease of vast numbers 
of human beings in India.” 

This hard-headed, jealous watchful- 
ness over the fruits of India’s sweat and 
toil may make American businessmen 
hesitate and suspect Nehru’s guarantees 
that American dollars would be safe in 
India for “10 years.” 

Point IV. Though U.S. government 
funds have not been forthcoming either, 
India might still receive some help here. 
Already the World Bank has made two 
advances, though these were minute com- 
pared to the needs. India could qual- 
ify for money under President Truman’s 
Point IV program for undeveloped areas, 
a realistic device to promote the invest- 
ment of private funds abroad. 

The State Department, avowedly 
frigid to all Far East aid, may be ignor- 
ing India because she is not regarded as 
vital to the security of the U.S. Her re- 
sources are indisputably vital, however. 
Second only to Russia as a producer of 
manganese, she also has vast stocks of 
tungsten, thorium, mica and lac—all of 
which this nation needs. 

Any foreign policy toward India 
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India today. Unified into 18 states, under one central democratic government. 


based merely on her value as an ally in a 
shooting war, ignores real dangers to the 
U.S. which exist in the Far East now. A 
stable Asia, where democracy flourishes 
and communism withers, depends first on 
the well-being of Asiatics themselves. 

This is the message of good will 
Pandit Nehru would deliver last Friday 
in talking to 300 reporters at Washing- 
ton’s National Press Club. It will be in 
the back of his mind when he stretches 
himself to his full 5 feet, 10 inches to in- 
spect the dynamos and turbines at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in Knoxville 
two weeks from now. And it is certain to 
be the heart of the challenge he will 
level at the U.N. General Assembly on 
Oct. 24—United Nations Day. 

And the success of Nehru’s mission 
will depend very heavily upon his sis- 
ter, his ambassador. Madame Pandit 
knows better than anyone else that 
Nehru’s sincerity is so deep that he some- 
times says things which would have been 
better left unsaid. Impulsive and high- 
strung, he loves a fight. At the Asian 
Relations Conference in March 1947 he 
left the platform to beat some noisy 
hecklers with a wooden chair—and then, 
completely relaxed, he returned to pre- 
side over the meeting. 

Soft Heart. She will have to pro- 
tect him from political and economic chis- 
elers. Completely without cynicism, he is 


highly susceptible to flattery. Despite his 
illusions of toughness, he cannot say “no” 
for fear of hurting someone; he is the 
worst victim of his own emotions. 

Madame Pandit will have to check 
his speeches, weed out the extravagant 
but meaningless platitudes which he so 
loves to utter. She will also have to re- 
mind him constantly that the long-winded, 
almost interminable, speeches which are 
food and drink to Indians can sometimes 
nauseate Americans. 

A product of Western schooling, at 
Harrow and Cambridge, Nehru, like many 
cultured Europeans, despises much of 
what is hailed as the American way of 
life. He frequently opines that the U.S. 
is a nation of peddlers, that their most 
vicious product for sale is imperialism 
and too frequently he insults them. To 
muzzle him and to steer him away from 
almost inevitable charges that he is an 
international tightrope walker and that he 
“is playing Russia and the U.S. against 
each other so as to keep in right with 
both sides,” Madame Pandit will have 
her hands full. 

But Her Excellency, the ambassador, 
will never have to apologize for her broth- 
er’s achievements as an Indian patriot 
and statesman. Wise American policy- 
makers cannot help but recall how he 
skillfully freed his nation from the British 
yoke. Yet, by paying mere lip service to 
the mythical sovereignty of England’s 
king, he kept India in the British Com- 
monwealth where she can enjoy all the 
economic, military and political advan- 
tages which Great Britain can provide. 

Though all these factors will supply 
the background for Prime Minister 
Nehru’s visit, it is most unlikely that the 
Americans and Indians will sit down now 
to draft a Far East recovery plan. Instead, 
his hosts are convinced that the best they 
can do now is to help him learn a little 
of the real United States. If they can 
overlook Nehru’s affinity for Marxist 
ideals and prove to him that he erred 
when he wrote that to Americans, many 
Italians were “dagos,” and that it is false 
to picture Americans as “lynchers,” 
“strikebreakers” and “fat industrial ty- 
coons,” then his visit will be a success. 

And finally, if Nehru is given a 
chance to make his own test—“if we do 
not personally know the people of a coun- 
try we are apt to misjudge them even 
more than otherwise and to consider them 
entirely alien and different”—and thus 
discovers the real America, his first visit 
will be a triumph. 


47 Days Up 


At 3:32 p.m. Monday, Oct. 10. the 
wheels of a light plane piloted by endur- 
ance fliers Bob Woodhouse and Woody 
Jongeward touched ground at the Yuma, 
Ariz., airport for the first time since 
Aug. 24. 

They had set a new record of 1,124 
hours, 17 minutes and 5 seconds in the 
air. There to greet the exhausted pait 
were Bill Barris and Dick Riedel, whose 
1,008-hour record set at Fullerton, Cal., 
last spring, had just been smashed. 
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The World 


Russia’s Germany 


Kremlin sets up a police state; 
schemes to win all of reich as 
Cold War is stepped up 


Fat Wilhelm Pieck, 73, Communist 
co-chairman of Soviet Germany’s Social- 
ist Unity Party (SED), got the word from 
Moscow last week. 

Promptly, and with blind obedience 
ingrained by a lifetime of servitude to 
leftist causes, he rumbled into action. To 
a meeting in a hall in a ruined building 
that once served as Adolf Hitler’s East 
Berlin headquarters, the Soviet agent 
summoned the People’s Council, 400 
hand-picked, tried-and-true East German 
Communists. 

Pieck stood in front of four micro- 
phones. On the wall behind him was a 
banner which read: “Long live the na- 
tional front of democratic Germany.” He 
asked for silence. When the audience, 
which included Soviet officers in civilian 
attire, obliged, he began reading from a 
paper in his hand. With the blessing of 
Moscow, he announced, the “German 
Democratic Republic” had been set up to 
rule the 18 million East Germans. 

Pieck’s proclamation was much more 
than the mere announcement of the birth 
of another subservient child to prolific 
Mother Russia. It was a flaming, Kremlin- 
triggered signal of renewal of the East- 
West Cold War on its major battlefront, 
Germany. And for the first time since 
June 1948, when the Western allies 
launched the gallant airlift* to break the 


* Tronically, the airlift flew its last flight on 
Sept. 30. In all, it made 277,264 flights, carried 
2,343,301 tons of food, fuel and essentials. 


Moscow calling. Grotewohl (L) and Pieck heed call. (SEE: Russia’s Germany) 
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blockade of Berlin, Russia had taken the 
offensive. 

The Soviet move came as no great 
surprise to the West. It had long been in 
the cards. Since the last shot of World 
War II, Russia has sabotaged every effort 
of the Big Four to reach agreement on 
Germany. There were no compromises be- 
tween Russia’s scheme to put over a pro- 
gram that would claw Germany into the 
Soviet orbit and the West’s equally firm 
campaign to establish a free and inde- 
pendent Reich. 

Inimical Twins. Finally, all out of 
patience, the Allies encouraged Western 
Germany to set up a new state, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. It was born Sept. 
21. About the size of Oregon, it has a 
population of 46 million. It contains the 
industrial Ruhr. Its capital is at Bonn. 

The other Germany—Russia’s Ger- 
many—is only about one-third as large. 
Before the war it accounted for one-third 
of Germany’s industrial output. Its new 
government will be headed by Pieck as 
President and by Otto Grotewohl, 55, the 
other SED co-chairman, as Chancellor. 

The U.S. promptly branded this crea- 
ture of the Kremlin as “an oppressive 
police state.” And once again the State 
Department condemned Russia for split- 
ting Germany, assailing its “obstinate op- 
position to every constructive proposal 
presented by the Western Powers.” 

But Russia, which pays as little at- 
tention to Western protests as it does to 
the rules of the game, proceeded accord- 
ing to a well defined plan of action. The 
strategy is as plain as the nose on Stalin’s 
face. The eventual objective: control of 
all Germany. 
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Wide World 


Bludgeon Peace. Russia shortly is 
expected to announce an end to the state 
of war between the USSR and Germany. 
(Officially, the U.S., Britain and France 
still are at war with Germany.) Soon, 
from out of a convenient pigeonhole in 
the Kremlin inner sanctum, will come a 
Russian-German peace treaty. It will be 
signed with great pomp and ceremony, 
probably before the end of the year. Early 
in 1950 Russian occupation troops will 
withdraw beyond the Oder-Neisse line, 
eastern boundary of the Soviet zone. 

The so-called “People’s Police” then 
will take over the job of keeping the 
peace. This is, in fact, no police force, but 
an army of carefully-screened, rigidly- 
trained Communist toughs. It will be com- 
manded by an old Nazi warrior, former 
Field Marshal Friedrich von Paulus. He 
was captured in the battle of Stalingrad 
and since the end of the war has been 
briefed over and over for this assignment. 

After the Red Army departs, the Ger- 
man Communists, of course, will start 
screaming for the withdrawal of Western 
occupation troops. The Russians, they 
will argue, have lived up to their bargain. 

The West will have trouble answer- 
ing that line of attack, but it can’t afford 
to withdraw its troops. That would clear 
the way for von Paulus’s army, it also 
would remove the sole great symbol of the 
West’s guarantee to help Germany resist 
communism. 

With the establishment of the new 
East German state, West Berlin, with its 
population of 2.5 million, becomes a no 
man’s land of the Cold War. It has no ties 
with either the East or West German 
states. The U.S. and Britain would like to 
make West Berlin the 12th state of the 
Bonn Republic. France has opposed the 
idea, but when a new Paris government 
is set up (see below), the U.S. and 
Britain may put the question again. 

Marooned Capital. West Berlin 
may not only join the German Federal 
Republic, it may even become its capital. 
Of that possibility, Felix Morley, Patu- 
FINDER contributing editor (see The 
World And Us, page 27) wrote from 
Frankfurt: 

“The establishment of the Soviet- 
sponsored East German state greatly 
strengthens the case for putting the capi- 
tal of Western Germany in Berlin. In- 
deed, not to do so would be close to ad- 
mitting that Berlin may be surrendered to 
Communist control, in spite of the hero- 
ism of the airlift. 

“Two rival German capitals in the 
same city would obviously sharpen an- 
tagonism between Russia and the Allies. 
Therefore, the eventual decision may well 
have to be made by the American, Brit- 
ish and French High Commissioners, with 
a view to factors having nothing to do 
with German desires.” 


M. Moch’s Uneasy Chair 


France has had 10 cabinets and eight 
premiers since the end of World War II. 
Last week premier No. 8, Henri Queuille, 
a onetime country doctor who made good 
in politics, resigned. He was a casualty 
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Wide World 


Exit smiling. After a year and 25 days, Queuille bows out. (SEE: M. Moch’s) 


of Britain’s devaluation of the pound. 
When Queuille took office on Sept. 10, 
1948, political experts guessed he 
wouldn’t last 30 days. 

His cabinet was drawn from the 
“Third Force,” as France’s middle-of-the- 
road coalition is called. It included Social- 
ists, Popular Republicans (the Catholic 
party), and Queuille’s Radical Socialists, 
who despite their misleading title are con- 
servatives. Neither of France’s two big- 
gest parties, Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s 
Rally of the French People and the Com- 
munists, were represented in the cabinet. 

Record. The Third Force agreed on 
some issues, disagreed on many more. 
But for one year and 25 days, longer than 
any other postwar premier had served, 
Queuille weathered crisis after crisis. 

But Britain’s currency devaluation 
changed his luck in his 13th month as 
premier. It forced France to devalue the 
franc from 30¢ to 28¢. Prices went up; 
wages, which are frozen, stayed down. 
Workers demanded pay raises. The So- 
cialists and Catholics in the cabinet, who 
have strength in the labor unions, sup- 
ported them. Queuille and his Radical So- 
cialist Minister of Finance, Maurice 
Petsche, insisted on holding the line. 

When a deadlock developed, Queuille 
drove out to the palace of ailing (with a 
gum infection) President Vincent Auriol 
at Rambouillet, 30 miles outside Paris, 
and turned in his resignation. 

Sacrificial. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, there would be several candi- 
dates to succeed Queuille. But since the 
next premier will have the task of squar- 
ing the price-wage circle, the job went 
begging. Finally, after conferring with 
four former premiers, Auriol asked So- 
cialist Jules Moch to make a try. 

He is a thin, tough man with a Char- 
lie Chaplin mustache who watches life go 
by through horn-rimmed spectacles. As 
Minister of the Interior in the last three 
cabinets, he did a capable job of running 
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the national police, but if he succeeds 
Queuille, he will find that economics, 
French variety, is considerably more com- 
plicated. 


Good-By, Please 


Imagine the Russians’ embarrass- 
ment. In celebration of “World Peace 
Day,” Oct. 1, Soviet officials in Germany 
lifted the Iron Curtain along the 600- 
mile border between the Western and 
USSR zones of occupation. They invited 
Western Germans to come over and join 
in the propaganda rallies. 

Few accepted. Instead, uncounted 
thousands of Eastern Germans crossed 
into Western Germany. Some went to 
shop, some went for good. 


Europe’s Voting Trends 


Austria and Norway held elections 
this week. In Austria’s first national elec- 
tion since 1945, Chancellor Leopold Figl’s 
People’s Party came home in front. Pres- 
ident Karl Renner’s Socialists finished 
second. That means that the Figl and 
Renner parties will continue to team up 
in Austria’s coalition government. They 
won 144 of the 165 seats in Parliament. 
In 1945 they won 161 seats. 

Their loss was the League of Inde- 
pendents’ gain. This new party, appeal- 
ing to former Nazis who were barred 
from voting in 1945, won 16 seats. 

Far to the rear were the Communists, 
who polled only about 5% of the vote. 
Nevertheless, they won an extra seat— 
their fifth—in Parliament. 

Northern Omen. On Monday, Nor- 
way also went to the polls for the first 
time in four years. With the vote half 
counted, the Labor Party held a 4—1 mar- 
gin over its nearest rival, the Liberals, and 
appeared likely to gain at least one seat 
of the 150 in Parliament. In 1945, the 
Laborites won 76 seats. The showing of 


the Norwegian Laborites was good news 
to British Socialists, who hold that as 
Norway goes so goes Britain. In London, 
rumors of an early election were spread- 
ing. 


Yellow Star over Peking 


This week the Chinese people ob- 
served Double Tenth—the tenth day of 
the tenth month—the 38th anniversary 
of the birth of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s re- 
public. 

In Canton, refugee capital of the 
crumbling Nationalist Government, there 
was neither heart nor time for Double 
Tenth celebrations. With the Communist 
army bearing down from the north, only 
30 miles away at some points, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Dr. Sun’s successor, and the 
faithful few who still stand by him were 
beginning to leave the Nationalists’ last 
South China bulwark. Chiang will move 
west to the province of Szechwan to di- 
rect a last stand from his World War II 
hideout in Chungking. 

In the ancient city of Peking,* pro- 
claimed capital of Mao Tse-tung’s new 
Communist “People’s Republic,” there 
was great rejoicing. For the first time on 
a national holiday, Mao’s new flag flew 
in the square of the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace, the Peking counterpart of Mos- 
cow’s Kremlin Square. The banner was 
red with a large yellow star, signifying 
Communist Party leadership, and four 
smaller stars. 

The Peking Communists, including 
Madame Sun Yat-sen, one of the vice- 
presidents of Mao’s China, took stock of 
a year of great achievement. On last 
year’s Double Tenth the Communists 

*Called Peiping, the city of ‘“Northern Peace” 


during Chiang’s regime. Mao restored the ancient 
name, Peking, which means “Northern Capital.’’ 





Wrong way. For eastern Germans: 
Westward Ho. (SEE: Good-By, Please) 
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were fighting far to the north in Man- 
churia. Now, 12 months later, Mao con- 
trols two-thirds of China (see map) and 
two-thirds of its 457 million people. 

Inert Mass. To the rank and file of 
the Communist masses who now must pay 
allegiance to Mao, Double Tenth meant 
little. Under Mao, their plight was hardly 
better, though probably no worse, than 
it had been under Chiang. But Chinese 
youths, around whom Mao schemes to 
build a nation that will succeed where 
Chiang’s failed, looked hopefully to the 
future. They were willing to give the 
Communists time to live up to the promise 
they have made over and again: “For 
everyone a field to plant, food to eat, 
clothes to wear, and a house to live in.” 

Also looking to the future and the 
tasks ahead were Mao’s two chief lieu- 
tenants, Gen. Chu teh and China’s No. 2 
Communist, the man who may some day 
succeed Mao, Chou En-lai. Gen. Chu 
must capture Canton and complete the 
rout of the Nationalists. Chou has a much 
tougher assignment. As premier and 
foreign minister of Mao’s government, he 
must win recognition from the U.S. and 
Britain. 

A man of 51 who looks much 
younger, Chou is an able negotiator and 
a hard bargainer. He has a strange back- 
ground for a Communist. He is a scion 
of a family of great wealth. His grand- 
father was a high official of the Manchu 
dynasty, which ruled China for 267 years. 

Recognition of Mao’s government 
was promptly forthcoming from Russia 
and its stable of satellites and from Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. But their blessing means 
little to a nation which must have tools, 
capital and technical skills which only 
the West can supply. 

In Manchuria, steel mills which used 
to produce 3 million tons a year under 
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Chinese Reds claim these 
provinces have deserted 
Nationalists 


Japanese occupation now turn out only 
40,000 tons annually. Some engineers say 
it would take two years and at least $1 
billion to recondition the war-damaged 
plants and bring production back to 3 
million tons a year. 

Back Door Bid. Since Russia 
hasn’t that kind of money, it is up to 
Chou, only member of the Chinese Com- 
munist triumvirate who even speaks Eng- 
lish, to woo the West. Last week he 
wrote a form letter begging recognition 
from Russia’s “Cold War” opponents. It 
wasn’t couched in diplomatic language 
and it was delivered by roundabout 
channels. 

“I consider that it is necessary,” 
Chou wrote, “that there be established 
normal diplomatic relations between the 
People’s Republic of China and all coun- 
tries of the world.” 

Britain, which can ill afford to lose 
its vast China investment (estimated at 
about $1.5 billion 10 times that of the 
U.S.) was all for recognizing Mao. But 
the U.S., having backed the wrong horse 
in China and having only recently con- 
fessed its error in a White Paper, was 
disinclined to follow bad diplomacy with 
hasty action. Said Secretary of State 
Acheson: “We [want] to see if it [Mao’s 
regime] really controls its territory and 
intends to live up to its international 
commitments.” 

Britain suggested that the question of 
recognition be thrashed out among the 
nations of the North Atlantic Alliance 
and the British Commonwealth. 

Truce or Not? There are two 
schools of thought on the matter. One is 
that recognition is folly because you can’t 
do business with the Communists; Rus- 
sia is the proof most often cited. 

The other is that, for better or worse, 
the U.S., Britain & Co. must recognize 
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Red double tenth. For Mao, a year of great achievement: a march from Manchuria 
to Canton and the birth of a Communist nation. (Black area.) (SEE: Yellow Star) 
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Chou En-lai. A form letter from Peking. 
(SEE: Yellow Star) 


Mao to maintain an observation post in 
Communist China and use influence by 
trade and diplomacy to keep Communism 
from spreading in the Far East. 

Also of prime importance is China’s 
position in the United Nations. As a 
member of the Security Council, Nation- 
alist China has the power of veto. Recog- 
nition of Mao’s China would swing that 
power over to the Russian side, cut the 
anti-Communist majority on the Big Five 
from 4-1 to 3-2. And that might be an . 
invitation for Russia to step up the pres- 
sure on France in the hope of installing a 
Communist government in Paris to give 
Russia a 3-2 edge in the Big Five. Once, 
when an American spokesman was con- 
demning Russian abuse of the veto, the 
USSR’s Andrei Gromyko, then a U.N. 
delegate, remarked: “It is wise not to 
pollute the water; you may have to drink 
it yourself some time.” 


New Kaiser in Holland 


From Rotterdam, PATHFINDER cor- 
respondent Blake Ehrlich sent this story 
of the Marshall Plan in action: 

Car No. 1229 rolled off the assembly 
line of the eight-month-old Nederlandsche 
Kaiser-Frazer Fabrieken, N.V., Rotter- 
dam. The glistening, gray six-cylinder 
Kaiser, warming up for its test runs 
around the frightful cobbled alleys of 
the Rotterdam docks, was a lightly 
vibrating lesson in modern economics. 

Out of a staggering tangle of con- 
trols, licenses, state and private enter- 
prise, international financing and three- 
way deals in foreign trade, the auto- 
mobiles emerge from Holland’s newest 
auto plant as something of a triumph, a 
tribute to Dutch capacity for hard work 
and to American know-how and faith 
in Europe. 

A year ago on the site of the plant 
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Duelists Chalais and Rezier. A shave 


there was nothing but bomb rubble. 
Now there is a new quay, a new factory, 
in which some 300 men work, and a 
power plant. 

The building was erected by the 
city of Rotterdam to the specifications of 
the Dutch Kaiser-Frazer Corp., and the 
city, owner of the land, can now sit back 
while K-F pays off the investment and 
chips in a handsome annual rental. Of 
the company’s 14 directors, only one— 
Hickman Price Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent of K-F Export Corp., of Willow 
Run, Mich.—is an American. Nearly all 
the rest are Rotterdammers; among them 
the president of the Rotterdam Bank. 
Each of them put up 300,000 guilders 
(at the pre-devaluation rate of 2.65 to 
the dollar) and created a credit backing 
of 15 million more. 

Gimmicks & Guilders. For a bloc 
of Dutch stock, Kaiser-Frazer, USA, sold 
them a complete assembly line. A K-F 
foreman arrived from each department 
of the Willow Run assembly line to coach 
Dutch workers in operation of the ma- 
chinery and techniques of the job. 

Cars arrive, knocked down (to avoid 
the high duty on assembled automobiles) 
in long wooden crates stenciled with the 
red-white-and-blue shield of the Marshall 
Plan. Without this initial start, Dutch 
workmen would not be on the job at 8 
o'clock every morning to turn out their 
daily quota of 11 autos and Dutch capital 
would not have had the opportunity to 
be invested in home production. 

This week the first of a batch of 
1,000 cars goes to Brazil, where K-F, 
USA, is not in distribution, bolstering 
the Netherlands’ improving balance of 
trade with this hard-currency country. 
Next on the list are Argentina and other 
South American nations. The Benelux 
countries and Switzerland bid fair to be 
good markets, too, for the American- 
made, Dutch-assembled cars. 
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was a bigger risk. (SEE: Flashbulbs) 


Ships unload directly at the plant, 
and Port-of-Rotterdam cranes trundle the 
huge boxes up to the receiving room— 
six cars in every seven boxes, 5,000 
pounds a box, 2,000 parts to a car. Each 
of these parts represents dollars—even 
though the dollars are provided by ECA 
—and must be sold abroad for dollars. 
That portion of the total cost of the car 
which represents guilders may be paid 
for in other currencies. Not only Dutch 
labor, but Dutch tires, glass, lamps, wir- 
ing and batteries go into every car. 

At one end of the assembly plant is 
a long, low structure which would puzzle 
any worker from Willow Run. This is the 
garage for the use of employes. Of all the 
cars strung around the factory, not one 
belongs to a factory worker. Dutch labor- 
ing men—and most office workers—ride 
to work with their own vehicles, but the 
vehicles have only two wheels. In the 
workers’ garage, stacked row on row are 
almost 2,000 high-seated, black, Dutch 
bicycles. Although, within Holland, the 
guilder corresponds roughly to the dollar 
in that 50 guilders a week will buy the 
average worker what he needs for living 
and a little more besides, the “little 
more” does not include an automobile. 


Flashbulbs at Dawn 


Paris cinema critic Francois Chalais 
wrote that a certain actress’s “career 
was behind her.” Discreetly, he avoided 
mentioning names. But producer Willie 
Rezier knew he meant one of his stars, 
Marie Dea. 

Rezier brooded about it. He glowered 
at Chalais whenever they met. Finally 
the producer decided the lady’s honor 
was at stake. He challenged Chalais to 
a duel. They met last week. In keeping 
with the best tradition of the cinema, they 
invited 15 photographers, 30 reporters 
to witness the fray. 


With swishing swords, the duelists 
fought for three minutes. Chalais proved 
that he wasn’t much of a swordsman. 
Twice his blade touched the ground and 
the umpire called a halt to sterilize the 
tip. 

Rezier was no D’Artagnan, either. But 
he. showed better form (see cut), finally 
drew blood by nicking Chalais on the 
arm. That ended the bout and all with- 
drew. Scoffed one departing reporter: 
“It wasn’t too dangerous, that cut of 
Chalais’. Why, a man runs a bigger risk 
every morning when he shaves himself.” 


Skyline Newcomer 


It is a tradition of American iron 
workers to hoist a flag to the highest 
girder when the steel framework of a 
building has been completed. Last week 
in New York, workers finished the steel 
skeleton of an East Side tower and broke 
out bunting with a blue-and-white em- 


‘ blem—the flag of the United Nations. 


President Truman will lay the corner- 
stone of the U.N.’s future home on Oct. 24. 


TV for BBC 


John Bull may be up to his neck in 
austerity but he still has an eye to spare 
for television. 

Britain’s only television transmitter, 
the British Broadcasting Corp.’s Alexan- 
dra Palace station, feeds programs to 


155,200 sets within a 60-mile radius of 
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Bevin’s Lady. Togged out in her 
autumn best, Mrs. Ernest Bevin, 
wife of Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
attended a session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New 
York. With an earphone she tuned 
in translations of Spanish, Russian 
and French speeches. But when 
her husband climbed to the rost- 
rum, she put the earphone aside, 
listened as he assailed Russia for 
endangering the peace. 
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London. But BBC plans to build eight 
more stations, hopes by 1954 to put tele- 
vision programs within range of 80% of 
British homes. 

BBC’s second station is under con- 
struction near Birmingham in the Mid- 
lands area. Scheduled to open in Decem- 
ber, it is said to be “the most powerful 
of its kind in the world.” It will serve a 
potential audience of 6 million. 

Video Variety. Forty manufactur- 
ers displayed more than 100 television 
models at the 16th national radio exhibi- 
tion in London. Sets ranged from a table 
model with a 9-inch screen, selling for £35 
($98), including tax, to de luxe receivers 
priced out of range of all but the wealthy 
few. The price average was from £50 to 
£75 ($140 to $210). Two models were de- 
signed especially for the U.S. market. 


Telephone Newsreel 
RIAS, the radio station in the U.S. 


sector of Berlin, last week put recorded, 
propaganda-free news within reach of 
every telephone subscriber in the divided 
German capital. Any Berliner who wants 
to hear the latest news need only pick up 
a telephone and dial 23. 

Said a spokesman for the radio sta- 
tion: “We hope this service will prove 
particularly beneficial to Russian-sector 
residents who either do not possess a 
radio or who might be afraid to listen in 
public to the western-licensed radio sta- 
tion.” 


Passenger Jet 


The Western Hemisphere’s first jet- 
propelled airliner made its bow in public 
at Toronto last week. Designated the 
C102 Avro Jetliner, the 50-passenger 
plane demonstrated that it can match 
most World War II fighters in speed. 
Powered by four turbo-jet engines, it has 
a cruising speed of 430 miles an hour, can 
climb 6,000 feet in a minute. Built to 
sell for $700,000 by A. V. Roe Canada 
Ltd., the Jetliner is designed for opera- 
tion between Canadian and U.S. cities. 


Pay-Off 


In Sydney, Australia, Mrs. Annie 
Harris, 80, bought a ticket in the state 
lottery, wrote across the face of it: “While 
there is life, there is hope.” It won first 
prize—$14,000. Last week in the process 
of paying off, lottery officials discovered 
Mrs. Harris had died the day after she 
bought the ticket. 


How About Old Shoes? 


To Greek Orthodox churches in Is- 
tanbul, last fortnight, went a hierarchi- 
cal command banning the custom of 
showering newlyweds with rice, candy 
and coins. The practical reason: It led to 
too much confusion when neighborhood 
children scrambled for the candy and 
coins. Also, the order pointed out, the 
practice of linking bride’s and groom’s 
hands with ribbon makes it hard for them 
to duck the well-wishers’ pitches. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Heritage of Free Enterprise 


London: In the grim emergency 
of the “dollar shortage,” Great Britain 
today has reason to be thankful for the 
enterprise and determination of a 
Nova Scotian merchant of Philadel- 
phia Quaker ancestry. 

Samuel Cunard was born in Hali- 
fax in 1787, the year that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was drafted 
in the city his parents had left because 
they wanted to remain British subjects. 
In 1839, when Cunard was already 
past 50, he launched in London the 
famous steamship company which now 
does honor to his name. 

* * * 


Samuel Cunard was one of 
those men who see a little further 
than their neighbors and have the 
persistence to make their dreams come 
true. 

When the steamship was still in 
its infancy, Cunard recognized that 
this new invention would in time be 
able to span the Atlantic with regu- 
larity, certainty and speed impossible 
for sailing ships. 

So Cunard set out to form a com- 
pany which would shuttle a steamer 
from England to America and back 
again on a weekly schedule. This 
seemed a fantastic ambition at a time 
when most people thought steamships 
were liable to blow up—and when 
many did. But Cunard kept at it. In 
the first prospectus for his projected 
company he wrote: 

“If steam vessels are successful 
in making a few quick crossings, beat- 
ing the sailing vessels very decidedly, 
then you may consider the battle won.” 

+ ” - 


It took Samuel Cunard several 
years to raise the money for the four 
little paddle-wheel “Cunarders” which 
were the lineal ancestors of today’s 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
But at last the British government 
agreed to grant him a subsidy for 
carrying the mail to Canada and the 
United States. With that support the 
venture got under way—110 years ago. 

Today the Cunard-White Star 
Line is perhaps Britain’s most effi- 
cient earner of those dollars which are 
needed so desperately in order to pay 
for essential imports from the United 
States. Its net profits last year—after 
very heavy British taxes—were around 
$17 million. An even better record is 
anticipated for 1949. 

* * * 


In over a century of service the 
Cunard Company has had to compete 
with many other famous companies 
for the profitable Atlantic trade. The 
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line has suffered cruel wartime losses, 
though never a major sea disaster in 
time of peace. Now Cunard- White Star 
must also fight the airplane for passen- 
ger traffic, just as the sailing ships had 
to fight the steamer a century ago. 

Today the sailing ship has gone, 
except for little pleasure and fishing 
craft. And the steamer in its turn is 
challenged by the airplane as a car- 
rier both of trans-Atlantic mail and of 
people whose business demands that 
they make the crossing quickly. But 
before the dominion of the steamer is 
seriously threatened, the airplane must 
make even further advances. 


oi we 


Having recently crossed to 
England on the Caronia—one of the 
loveliest of the Cunarders—I can well 
understand the pride all Englishmen 
have in this great shipping company 
which flies their flag. Yet there is a 
tendency to forget that the Cunard 
Line is a triumph of free enterprise, 
built on the energy and vision of a 
man who would have felt very ill at 
ease under the restrictions and regu- 
lations that fetter initiative in Eng- 
land today. 

The British State has helped this 
company, by subsidies. And the Cun- 
ard Line has helped the British State, 
in peace and war. But, except in war- 
time, the Cunard Line has success- 
fully kept out of the growing list of 
“nationalized industries.” And as a 
result it is today one of the strongest 
economic props, aside from American 
subsidies, on which the British Social- 


ist Government is able to lean. 
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Washington 
Talk 


Pious Approach 


An ECA official, a new member of 
the ultra hush-hush National Security 
Resources Board’s committee on basic 
assumptions, put in a trying morning one 
day last week. Then a call came through 
for a special committee meeting. 

As he hurtled from his office, his 
secretary asked where he was going. In 
his haste and confusion, he yelled, “com- 
mittee on immaculate assumptions!” 


May I? Yes, I May 


Wisconsin’s affable Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R.) last week was giving the Sen- 
ate the benefit of his views on the Russian 
atom bomb. 

To put it charitably, none of his fel- 
low-Senators was giving him undivided 
attention. Temporarily occupying the 
President’s chair was North Carolina’s 
Sen. Clyde R. Hoey. 

Suddenly, Wiley paused to ask unan- 
imous consent to have a telegram printed 
in the Congressional Record as a part of 
his remarks. Hoey, busy with Senate 
clerks, didn’t hear the request. Unfazed, 
Wiley answered himself, “Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered,” and continued his 
speech. 


With Best Wishes... 


One of the nice things about the 
American post card is that you can tell 
your Senator where to go for l¢. 

Sen. Sheridan Downey (D.-Cal.) told 
the Senate last week how this happened to 
him. He had received, he said, a type- 
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written post card from a San Diego con- 
stituent. Its message: 

“My dear Senator Downey, I hope 
you roast a thousand years in hell for 
every minute I have wasted over my in- 
come tax report.” 

“That would be a long punishment,” 
Downey said. “But I thought of what was 
connected with that incident: For a single 
penny, a man can mail a postal card from 
his home in San Diego, have it gathered 
up, sorted at the post office, put on a 
train, transported 3,000 miles across the 
rivers and mountains and plains, deliv- 
ered in Washington, and placed on top of 
a Senator’s desk. If that is not excellent 
service for one cent, I do not know what 
could be.” 

No Secret. In addition, Downey 
said, it gave him “a great lesson”—‘“that 
there was a citizen of the United States 
who was willing to write an open message, 
so the whole world might read it, telling 
his Senator to go to hell. Could anything 
show greater democracy than that?” 


The Man With The Book 


Key man in the Senate’s parliamen- 
tary debates—the best-attended, most 
vigorously fought of all Senate battles—is 
amiable, easy-going Charles L. Watkins 
of Arkansas. 

To Charlie Watkins, who started as 
a Senate stenographer 45 years ago and 
has been Senate parliamentarian since 
1923, come all questions involving the 
rules of the world’s most casually-run 
legislative body. Unlike the House of 
Representatives, which submits to a body 
of clearly-defined precedents and rules to 
guide its deliberations, the Senate fre- 
quently alters its rules as it goes along. 
Sometimes vital political issues, such as 
the fate of the Truman civil rights pro- 
gram, are decided by what the Senate 
decides to do on its rules. As Vice Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley once remarked 
back in the days when he was a Senator, 
“The Senate has rules so that it can 
break them.” 

Evolution. Watkins’ basic guide, 
aside from the precedents he has care- 
fully gathered since 1923, is the manual 
the Senate started compiling in 1789, 
soon after it met for the first time. Nine- 
teen basic rules were adopted. They were 
revised in 1806, 1820, 1868 and 1884. 
Since 1884 there has been no general re- 
vision. The Senate has simply adapted 
the rules to suit itself as parliamentary 
problems have arisen during its delibera- 
tions. 

Since Barkley became Vice Presi- 
dent, Senate rules have received a more 
vigorous shaking-up than they have had 
in many years. Everytime the Senate gets 
into a parliamentary tangle, Barkley 
eagerly gives “the ruling of the chair” 
according to his own convictions. Some- 
times the Senate upholds him, sometimes 
it overrules him. If precedents are called 
for, Charlie Watkins is the man who 
cites them, undoubtedly influencing many 
members’ votes. 

Unique. Watkins receives a lot of 
correspondence about Senate rules from 
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Senator Smith. Her stocking bill sets 
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all over the country—but he doesn’t ad- 
vise other organizations to follow them, 
nor does he himself pay any attention 
to Robert’s Rules of Order, the standard 
parliamentary reference work. 

“Senate rules don’t work anywhere 
else and no other rules work in the Sen- 
ate,” he says. “The Senate does what it 
wants to do.” 


Snagless Seat 
Maine’s Margaret Chase Smith (R.), 


the Senate’s only woman member, last 
week won, by special dispensation, some- 
thing denied her male colleagues—a re- 
served seat in the Senate’s temporary 
chamber. 

Mrs. Smith appealed to Sergeant at 
Arms Joe Duke for relief after she had 
snagged a score of nylon hose on the 
rough edge of the Senate chairs. 

Duke, always equal to any emer- 
gency, sent one of the chairs to the car- 
pentry shop and had the rough edge pol- 
ished down to a satin smoothness. Now, 
with Mrs. Smith’s name plate attached, 
the chair is hers, by priority and unani- 
mous consent. 


No Mynah Vices 


Latest addition to the White House 
“family” is a young mynah, an Asiatic 
bird almost as adept as a parrot at “par- 
roting” human speech. 

The bird was a birthday present to 
erudite William D. Hassett, the Presi- 
dent’s correspondence secretary, from the 
White House Correspondents and News 
Photographers Associations. 

Hassett estimates the bird is about 
three months old, and reports it is show- 
ing remarkable progress in acquiring a 
vocabulary. Though still shy around 
strangers, the bird has learned to greet 
White House regulars with a cheerful 
“Good Morning!” 

“So far,” Hassett grinned, “it hasn’t 
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learned any bad language, though it does 
spend a lot of time in the press room. 

“And even though it likes to listen 
in on my telephone conversations and re- 
peat what I say—so far it hasn’t spilled 
any state secrets!” 

But Vermont-born, Vermont-bred 
Hassett acknowledged one regret—he 
hasn’t been able to teach the mynah a 
Down East accent. 


No Implication Intended 


The Agriculture Department’s Bu- 
reau of Home Economics last week began 
distributing its Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 687, which went on sale at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for 10¢ 

In preparation for some time, it was 
purely coincidental that the document 
was released so soon after its subject mat- 
ter had made national headlines in the 
influence-peddler investigation. 

The subject: Home Freezers—their 
selection and use. 


Progress Note 


Agriculture Department reported last 
week the U.S. made less chewing tobacco 
last year than in any year since 1900. 


Go ’Way, Kitty! 


An avalanche of letters has hit the 
Department of Interior, asking for infor- 
mation on how to obtain tame, deodorized 
skunks as family pets. The stimulus was 
a syndicated newspaper article advising 
readers that “disarmed” 
fine pets and could be furnished by the 
Department’s Fish and Wildlife Service. 

But Fish and Wildlife officials are, 
not unnaturally, a fairly foxy crew. They 
sniffed out a nearly forgotten law, passed 
in 1946, which transferred responsibility 
for all small, furry, domestically useful 
animals to the Department of Agriculture. 
Now it’s Agriculture’s headache. 
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London: An American visitor to 
Great Britain this autumn wonders 
whether he is getting a rather dismal 
preview of the American future, or 
whether he is observing the approach 
of a great nation to another historic 
turning point. 

The late September debates in 
Parliament were plainly “electioneer- 
ing.” Both sides laid groundwork for 
the yet undetermined but not distant 
day when the British people will vote 
either to continue on the present route 
of socialism or to attempt to reverse 
what may prove to be an irreversible 
process. 

Two policies of the present Labor 
administration have profoundly af- 
fected the course of British domestic 
affairs. One, of course, has been the 
‘nationalization, or government owner- 
ship and operation, of nearly all trans- 
portation, including long-haul truck- 
ing, of utilities, communications and 
mines. The other has been the provi- 
sion of “social services,” such as free 
medical treatment, heavily subsidized 
housing, pensions and unemployment 
‘benefits. 

Because these policies cost enor- 
mously, rates of taxation have made 
heavy inroads upon the standards of 
living, and have weakened the incen- 
tive to work. Neither capital, manage- 
ment nor labor can hope to be well 
paid. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps an- 
nounced the devaluation of the pound, 
he pleaded for further great increases 
in production. Then he announced 
heavy additional taxes on industrial 
profits, which not only lessened indus- 
trial incentive but lowered the ability 
of industry to find capital with which 
to produce either more effectively or 
more abundantly. 


























* x“ a 


The “social services” unques- 
tionably are popular. Britain has never 
quite attained the American standard 
of living. The people struggled rug- 
gedly through long, hard years of war. 
Their privations were far greater than 
ours. The opportunities now to enjoy 
such luxuries as tax-supported medical 
attention are enjoyed. The Conserva- 
tive party has not dared to propose 
their discontinuance. In fact, the Con- 
seryatives claim credit for establish- 


the services better at less cost. 


* * * 


The Labor government pro- 
poses to take over still more British 
industry, specifically steel, industrial 
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Britain Faces A Decision 
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Dentists. No privacy for patients. 


handling business believes that it, also, 
is on the list. 

Meanwhile innumerable controls 
are enforced. A home owner must have 
bureaucratic permission to buy lum- 
ber to fix his house. A farmer who 
does not meet the standards required 
by the Ministry of Agriculture may 
actually be dispossessed of his land. 


* *% 6 


The great issue of the British 
election will be the same issue which 
a future American election should 
clearly decide, but which our parties 
have not yet sharply drawn. It will be 
whether government shall continually 
increase its management of what once 
were the _ individual’s affairs, or 
whether a degree of individual free- 
dom shall be preserved. 

If the election proves that Britain 
cannot stop its big spending, big taxes 
and countless controls, it will indicate 
that the U.S., already far on the same 
path, will find tapering off equally 
difficult. 


- * _ 


Incidentally, the significance of 
Marshall Plan aid appears to be much 
more widely appreciated here than in 
France. Last issue, from Paris, I raised 
a question as to whether the Economic 
Cooperation Administration was trying 
as hard to make Europeans under- 
stand the purposes of this program as 
it is trying to keep American taxpay- 
ers sold. The effort is being made, but 
the difficulties in France are consider- 
able. The French government, unlike 
the British, has not been willing to 
admit to the people the American part 
in the reconstruction and recovery. 
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YOUR DOLLARS 
mo” SO WILL YOU 


AAS 


More For The Money! If 
you’d measure the lug- 
gage space in a new 
Dodge, you'll find more 
usable space. Spare wheel 
is at side, out of the way. 
Flush compartment 
floor permits easy slide-, 
in loading. , 


More For The Money! Dodge seats are More For The Money! No “jack knife” 
FULL width in both front and rear. knees in Dodge! Knee-level seats sup 
Dodge is wider on the inside for extra __ port your legs for a restful ride. There’s 
roominess, yet narrower outside. plenty of leg room, too, for extra comfort. 





WILL GO FARTHER...AND 
IN THE BIG RUGGED DODGE! 


You could pay a thousand dollars more for 


“BEST LOOKING... 
MOST FOR THE MONEY” 


says Mr. Ronald Thring 
Washington, D. C. Engineer 


“I like the dependable way 
Dodge builds cars,” says Mr. 
Thring. “As an engineer I 
know it means a lot in terms 
of more value and longer car 
life.” Mrs, Thring remarks, 
“TI love the easy way our new 
Dodge handles, And it’s so 
beautiful, so roomy—a real 
family car.” 

Pictured are Mr. and Mrs. Thring 
with their daughter, Suzette. 


a car and still not get all the 


extra room, ease of handling, and famous 
dependability of today’s big Dodge 


N™. YOU can get a big new Dodge— 
with all the beauty and roominess 
of high-priced cars—for just a few dol- 
lars more than the lowest-priced cars. 
So why be satisfied with a smaller car, 
when Dodge costs so little extra! And 
you could pay up to a thousand dollars 
more for a car and still not get every- 
thing today’s big Dodge gives you! 
Dodge is LONGER, HIGHER and WIDER 
on the inside for extra legroom...extra 


More For The Money! New Dodge “Elevator 
Seat” rises as it moves forward to give you the 
driving position that suits you best—perfect 
for safer, clear-view vision—more comfortable. 


headroom and plenty of elbow room. 
Yet, on the outside... Dodge is SHORTER 
and NARROWER for easier handling, park- 
ing and garaging—LoweERr for road-hug- 
ging safety and sleek beauty lines. 

See the big new Dodge today at your 
Dodge dealer’s. See the amazing value 
that makes your Dodge dollar a BIGGER 
dollar. Compare Dodge with cars cost- 
ing up to a thousand more—you, too, 
will decide on Dodge! 
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VALUE, 


Sy o poy 


More For The Money! There’s plenty of head 
and hat room in a new Dodge. New functional 
styling makes Dodge higher inside for extra 
roominess, yet it is actually lower outside. 


More For The Money! More power from the new Dodge 
“Get-Away” Engine. Higher compression for faster pickup 
...yet more economical. And you get the amazing smooth- 
ness of Dodge gyrol Fluid Drive at no extra cost. 








Health 


Four Plus Death 


Admitted as an emergency patient to 
Chicago’s Holy Cross Hospital, Mrs. Ber- 
nie Ecker, 33, and severely anemic, gave 
birth last fortnight to quadruplets, an 
event which occurs only once in about 
650,000 deliveries. 

First little Eckers to be born were 
a boy and girl who, hospital authorities 
said, were “too small to be weighed.” 
They were placed in an incubator, but 
died. The third child, a boy, was stillborn; 
the fourth, a girl weighing only 1 Ib., 4% 
oz., also died two and one-half hours after 
its birth. So did Mrs. Ecker. 

To her tragedy a grotesque note was 
added by the statement of her husband, 
a truckdriver, that he had taken his wife 
to the hospital only because of her “ex- 
cessive bleeding.” He had not known, 
he said, that she was pregnant. 


Exploring Split Minds 


“It is terrifying that we have been 
able to predict that next year so many 
thousands... will start their weary march 
to the mental hospitals, and that we are 
powerless to halt . . . and in most cases, 
to help them.” 

One of psychiatry’s most painful 
problems was thus expressed in New 
York last fortnight by Melvin M. John- 
son—no psychiatrist, but a layman and 
Sovereign Grand Commander of the 
Northern Scottish Rite Masons. He had a 
right to speak, for the Masons have done 
yeoman service in the fight to solve the 
puzzle of schizophrenia, a _personality- 
dissolving illness that fills most beds in 
mental hospitals. 

Influx. In the last half-century a 
great deal of light has been shed on 
schizophrenia. However, one unhappy re- 
sult of this has been to speed up its 
diagnosis and thus to increase the num- 
ber of commitments to hospitals. Since 
most cases cannot be cured, the under- 
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staffed hospitals have been jammed with 
patients. To this extent some victims are 
seemingly worse off than they would have 
been years ago, despite new therapies. 

But the study of schizophrenia may 
right now be at the turning point—thanks 
in part to the $750,000 provided by the 
Scottish Rite Masons to finance 42 proj- 
ects over the past 15 years. A report on 
this research was made last week at New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, a sky- 
scraper-hospital near George Washing- 
ton Bridge, by Johnson, and Dr. Nolan 
D. C. Lewis, the Institute’s director. They 
told how doctors, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists and others have studied the 
disease in hospitals, in nurseries, on the 
island of Bali, in the nervous system of 
deceased victims, and in the homes of 
twin children. 

Seeds of Disturbance. From the 
latter study, on 7,000 pairs of twins by 
Psychiatrist Franz J. Kallmann of New 
York, has emerged evidence that a tend- 
ency to schizophrenia is inherited. 

This is less alarming than it sounds. 
Families in which schizophrenia occurs 
probably carry genes which predispose 
some (not all) individuals to developing 
that disease—but in most cases only if 
unfavorable environmental factors are 
alsé at work. On the other hand, another 
type of mental disease, manic depression, 
hardly ever occurs in such families. 

Dr. Kallmann is continuing his study 
of twins. They are no more liable to 
mental ills than others, of course, but in 
them it is easier to study the hereditary 
factors involved. If these factors can be 
controlled the trend which is pouring 
more and more schizophrenics into hos- 
pitals may be reversed. 


Trouble with Tootsies 


If a child suffers from pes valgo- 
planus juvenilis, the wise parent will 
catch him flat-footed when he is 5 or 6 
years of age. 

This advice is offered by two spe- 
cialists in the current issue of The Jour- 
nal of the National Association of Chir- 
opodists, which is devoted to childhood 
foot disorders. Their reason: pes valgo- 


planus, as they learnedly call flat feet, 
can best be corrected if the condition is 
detected when it first becomes apparent. 

There’s no use looking for it in baby- 
hood, because all children are born flat- 
footed, owing to a pad. of fat which lies 
underneath the arch of the foot. This is 
gradually absorbed, so that the position 
of the arch should be easy to detect after 
about five years. 

One-Year Cure. In millions of chil- 
dren, the arch turns out at that period 
to be low or non-existent, causing flat- 
footedness—a minor complaint usually, 
but one which can be associated with 
constant strain, fatigue and _ irritation. 
The Journal’s experts—Dr. John T. 
Sharp, a Philadelphia professor of chir- 
opody, and Dr. Frank J. Carleton, a West- 
chester, Pa., practitioner—assert that 
modern techniques, involving braces, 
splints worn at night while sleeping, and 
posture exercises, can cure it usually in a 
12-month period. 

Even better, according to Dr. Carle- 
ton, would be preventive treatment. He 
thinks many children get flat feet because 
parents and grandparents urge them to 
stand and walk too soon. 


Built to Last 


Man is a durable animal, it has al- 
ways been obvious. Recently, specialists 
studying the functioning of impaired or- 
gans have come up with some figures 
showing how much reserve power he has: 

Man can survive without a gall blad- 
der; with 25% of a kidney; 40% Of a 
lung; 20% of the liver; 16% of the 
adrenal cortex (the vital surface-skin of 
the adrenal gland), 6% of the small in- 
testine. 

Don’t quip about people getting 
through life with only half a brain; this 
really happens when giant tumors make 
necessary removal of one side of the 
organ. 

What about the heart? The current 
Annals of Internal Medicine carries a re- 
port on the first study of the reserve 
power of the heart of dogs, which is like 
man’s in staying power. Only 15% of it 
is enough to keep the blood circulating. 





Baltimore Sunpapers 
Backward step. Pictures of identical ward in Maryland Hospital, taken 50 years apart, show how increase of mental patients 
has decreased comfort and privacy, made more urgent the need for treatment of their diseases. (SEE: Exploring) 
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Summers gone — 


time to 


Take your car to your 
Texaco Dealer NOW! 


Het winter-proof your car from stem to stern... 
check battery, spark plugs, tires and under-surfaces. 
He'll put in Texaco PT ANTI-FREEZE —one filling 
gives you sure protection all winter long. He’ll fill 
your crank case with HAVOLINE to give you full 
power from your engine. 









He’ll “cushion” your car with MARFAK — the 
friction-fighting chassis lubricant that lasts 1000 
miles and more! And he'll fill your tank with 
Texaco SKY CHIEF, the pace-setting, luxury gaso- 
line... or Texaco FIRE-CHIEF, the emergency-power 
fuel that’s regular priced! 


Drive in, today, at your Texaco Dealer’s... the 
best friend your car ever bad! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canadg and in Latin America 
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ae TEXAMATIC FLUID 
FOR AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 


Your Texaco Dealer will check your auto- 
matic transmission fluid and bring it up 
to proper level, or replace old fluid with 
Texaco Texamatic in accordance with 
your car manufacturer’s recommendations. 
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Religion 


Book of Lamech 


The most important Bible discovery 
of our time was announced this week. 
Fragments of the Book of Lamech, pos- 
sibly writings by Methuselah’s son, 
Noah’s father, had turned up in a jumble 
of ancient scrolls discovered two years 
ago by a goatherd idly poking into small 
caves near the Dead Sea shore. 

From scholars in Jerusalem, the 
scrolls were passed on to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research at Yale Uni- 
versity. One of the most persistent stu- 
dents of the scrolls, lighting them from 
a dozen angles, painstakingly transcrib- 
ing their 2,100-year-old characters, was 
John C. Trever, director of the English 
Bible department of the interdenomina- 
tional International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Discovery. Six months ago, from 
the soft, crumbling side of one of the 
eight scrolls, Trever removed a 4 x 8-inch 
fragment. On it were 26 lines of text in 
Aramaic, the language of Christ. The 
wedge-shaped characters, inked deeply 
into the leather scroll, were blurred, as if 
written with a broad pen by a scribe at- 
tempting fine, light lines. Translation was 
slow and eye-straining. 

In the current issue of ASOR’s bul- 
letin, however, scholar Trever was quietly 
proud to tell his colleagues what he had 
finally found: 

“The name Lamech occurs twice in 
the fragment. . . . From the statement, 


‘Then I, Lamech, hastened to go in unto 
. » I concluded that this 


Bit’ enos . . 





The sane Archaeologist 
Scroll & fragment. Old riddle, new 
light and Noah’s father. (SEE: Book) 
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must be the Apocryphal Book of Lamech, 
mentioned once in an early Greek literary 
source.” 

Actually, the Book of Lamech is so 
little known that the only well-known 
modern reference is a passing mention in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Missing Scripture. What the dis- 
covery means: First, an addition of a new 
title to the list of the 14 books of Apoc- 
rypha now generally recognized as part 
and parcel of the Old Testament but 
about which too little is known to war- 
rant their normal inclusion in Bible texts. 
These books had, however, been part of 
most English Bibles a century ago and 
are still prescribed for reading in the 
services of the Church of England. The 
Book of Lamech, thus, to many a scholar 
would be just as important a discovery 
as if someone had turned up a new chap- 
ter of Ezekiel, Daniel or any of the other 
Old Testament narratives. 

Incomplete. From the fragment 
Trever translated, and its parent scroll, 
there may never be enough text or hint 
of text to add a full book to the Apocry- 
pha. But, as research toward establish- 
ment of the scroll’s authenticity and un- 
locking of its story continues, modern 
Bible scholars will have the chance of a 
lifetime, or an age, to study a “new” 
Bible text, as close to the ultimate in first 
editions as men are ever likely to read. 

And, for every layman, the final 
translation might unravel an old riddle. 
Were the fantastic ages given Methuse- 
lah, Lamech and Noah attested to by the 
Old Testament authors themselves—or 
are they merely mistakes, inevitable re- 
sult of translation piled upon translation? 


Ingrid’s Been Promoted 


Steel and munitions workers, walking 
from the soot and haze of St. Etienne, in 
south-central France, into the factory- 
ringed Church of the Nativity had a 
strange new sight awaiting them last fort- 
night. Unveiled, with special permission 
of the town’s Roman Catholic authorities: 
Frescoes around the walls of the church 
in which the faces of Biblical figures are 
modeled after those of popular movie 
stars. Examples: An angel with the face 
of Michéle Morgan stands watch near a 
Madonna—who smiles with the well-pub- 
licized smile of Ingrid Bergman. 


Anglican Prescription 


Returning home this week, delegates 
to the 56th triennial General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal church took 
with them one of the clearest expressions 
ever made of just what important place 
their church fills in world religion. 

Shortly after the convention got un- 
der way in San Francisco, the 100 
bishops, 800 lay and clerical delegates to 
the convention rose to their feet to cheer 
and applaud the Church of England’s 
Most Rev. Cyril Forster Garbett, Arch- 
bishop of York, as he finished telling of 
the mission of the Anglican Communion, 
parent of American Episcopalianism. 

“Anglicanism,” he said, “is called by 
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Archbishop. Episcopalians cheered and 
history waited. (SEE: Anglican) 


God to make a distinctive contribution 
[toward] healing the divisions of Chris- 
tendom [because] within it there is found 
both Catholicism and Protestantism. 

“The churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion* confess openly that they are 
Catholic whenever they say the creed— 
‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
We possess the Catholic scriptures, the 
Catholic creeds, the Catholic sacraments, 
and the Catholic ministry. 

“But we also say that the church is 
Protestant; for we reject the authority of 
the Pope, and we accept the scriptures as 
the final authority for what is necessary 
for salvation, and we claim spiritual free- 
dom. 

Junction. “This double aspect of 
the Anglican communion brings difficul- 
ties and sometimes causes tension among 
its members. . . . But the Anglican com- 
munion is not a compromise for the sake 
of peace, but a comprehension for the 
sake of truth. The fact that within the 
Anglican communion are found beth the 
Catholic and Protestant streams of 
thought enables it to enter into under- 
standing and friendly relations with both 
the ancient and the reformed churches.” 

Most important of all, and the age- 
less dream of his fellow clerics, was the 
archbishop’s next point: “Within [the 
Anglican communion] there is room for 
both Catholics and Protestants, for the 
liberal and the literalist.” Despite the 
ovation, Cyril Forster Garbett knew full 
well that there was still the job of con- 
vincing many worshippers that there is 
room in the whole world, let alone a sins 
gle church, for both or all of those fam- 
ilies of Christendom. 


*Including the Episcopal Church of America, 
Anglican churches in the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, the West Indies, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, China, Japan and scattered 
missionary dioceses, joined together, as self-gov- 
erning groups, in a spiritual union and, once every 
= Yee in a general meeting at Lambeth, Eng- 
and. 
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Ihe Seep boes lhrough on Al four 


SS Never before has there been such a vehicle—geared 

4 right to the needs of modern industry—as the Universal 
| ‘Jeep’. It’s rugged and tough, with plenty of what it takes 
to claw through the roughest country to get to the job. 

Oil, mining, lumbering and many other industries rely 
on 4-wheel-drive for crossing roadless territory to reach 
remote workings. 

Construction companies know the ‘Jeep’ as a tireless 
hustler that goes through to expedite work where time 
means money. 

As a maintenance vehicle, the Universal ‘Jeep’ is proving 
its value throughout industry. With power-take-off it runs 
generators, welders, power drills and various other kinds 
of equipment for on-the-spot repairs. 

Consult your Willys-Overland dealer. Let him show how 
and materials are needed. Selective the ‘Jeep’ will save time and money in your operations. 
2- and 4-wheel-drive gives speed on 





In all kinds of weather, the Universal 
‘Jeep’ goes through to wherever men 


the hard roads and ability to get over 


% a 

bad roads or travel cross-country. 4. WHEEL-DRIVE 

Metal or fabric tops optional at extra cost. U N IV R S A L e e 

P. S. The ‘Jeep’ in the photograph E 
above pulled out under its own power. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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THE GROWING DEMAND FOR FREE PENSIONS of $100 a month and up for everyone over 


THEY SAY IT IS A SYMPTOM of the universal craving for security generated by a 


constant atmosphere of threats——threats of war, atom bombs, inflation, 
deflation, currency upheavals and the like. 


BUT IF POLITICIANS GO TO EXTREMES in encouraging pie-in-the-sky philosophies, 


they may reap a whirlwind, for disillusionment will follow if pension 
systems are not based on sound actuarial calculations. 


PHILIP D. REED, board chairman of General Electric Co., says sound thinking on 
the pension problem calls for sound understanding of the role of pro- 





duction. "Everybody wants these social benefits," Reed points out, 
"but they can become and remain a reality only so long as the economic 
system... is vigorous and strong." 


PENSIONS, SUBSIDIES, OLD AGE INSURANCES and health benefits can be made good 
by neither Government's nor politicians' promises but only by output. 
Says Reed: "In a steadily rising national production of goods and 
service lies the only hope of social progress." 


TOTAL CORPORATE AND INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAXES, Federal and state, have jumped 
1,100% in 10 years—from $2.5 billion in 1939 to just under $31 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1949. Taxes other than income levies have jumped only 
120% in the same period. 


PRESIDENT T. H. MAENNER of the National Association of Real Estate Boards is 
one of many businessmen acutely disturbed by the rising tide of Gov- 
ernment spending. He says "the insatiable thirst of politicians for 
more power and more money" threatens small business and professional 
men and those engaged in service occupations as well as owners of 
small — properties with financial ruin and their "extinction" 
as a class. 


MAENNER WILL LAUNCH a movement to be known as Small Business Action (SBA). He 
hopes to organize 21 million of America's 39 million families to canm- 
paign for a Constitutional amendment limiting all Federal taxes in any 
one year to 15% of the national income. 


PRACTICALLY ALL BUSINESS FACTORS are reported upward—bound by the survey com- 
mittee of the National Association of Purchasing Agents. But the 
committee is in an anything-can—happen state of mind, awaiting the 
outcome of labor disputes and suspecting that a large part of current 
high production is of a "protective" nature. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CUTS on men's suits for next spring and summer run about 5%, 
forecasting cuts of $2.50 to $5 a suit at retail. 


"INVENTORY JITTERS," the fear of having too much stock on hand, may cost retail 
and wholesale dealers in housewares from $500,000 to $1 billion, ac- 
cording to President J. W. Alsdorf of the Cory Corp., Chicago. If 
retailers and wholesalers will shake off "unsound pessimism," he ex- 
pects this year's sales to hit an all-time peak around $3 billion. 


BRITAIN IS GETTING SET to take over world airline transport markets from 
American plane builders. Most world airlines have U.S.-made trans- 
ports two to four years old, some older. New purchases are in order. 
British plane makers think they will have the market sewed up in the 
next two or three years as they plan to be first with lower-priced, — 
jet-—powered transports. 


THEY BELIEVE DEVALUATION MEANS they can offer transports powered with four 
turbojets each, able to cruise at 300 mph for up to 1,500 miles and to 
sell for an exceptionally low figure. 

BUT AMERICAN ENGINEERS are still saying that "maybe" the U.S. will have a 50- 
passenger jet transport capable of 500 mph and flights of 830 to 3,500 


miles by 1955. British experts figure on a time advantage of 18 
months to two years over U.S. plane builders. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Bethlehem Looks South 


When the Mesabi iron range opened 
in 1892 it contained 2.5 billion long tons 
of top grade ore. Every demand for quick 
steel production has drawn mightily on 
its open-pit reserves, particularly World 
War II’s belated rearmament. 

Today the experts figure that by 
1980, even at the present rate, Mesabi 
ore shipments may have sunk to in- 
significance. 

But there is another possibility. Sub- 
stitute sources elsewhere might be used 
meanwhile and Mesabi’s ore kept in the 
ground to serve the nation in an emer- 
gency. Possible other sources are: Minne- 
sota’s plentiful low-grade taconite, Adi- 
rondack reserves and foreign sources like 
Labrador and South America. 

Jungle Ore. Last week, after long 
reticence, Bethlehem Steel Co. described 
an eight-year-old overseas project which 
may yield 60 million tons of ore at the 
rate of 2 million tons a year for treat- 
ment in the company’s eastern steel 
plants. The company’s El Pao mines com- 
prise 16 concessions in the state of Boli- 
var, Venezuela. They lie in tropical 
jungle, 30 miles south of San Felix, near 
the Orinoco’s junction with the Caroni 
river, 165 miles from the Atlantic. 

Contrary to recent reports, Bethle- 
hem owns the mines outright and the 
Venezuelan government will not share in 
the output. Venezuela will get taxes and 
perhaps someday its own steel industry. 

From the mines, ore will be shipped 
to Palua on the Orinoco. Because, in the 
rainy months, the level of the Orinoco is 
40 feet higher than in dry months, the 
engineers had a tough loading problem. 
They solved it by building a steel struc- 
ture overhanging the river high enough 
to let boats moor beneath it regardless 
of river height (see picture). Ore will 
drop from a conveyor belt into the holds 
of river craft. These will carry it to 
Puerto de Hierro (Iron Port), a tide- 
water point where it will be transferred 


to ocean carriers. Bethlehem already has 
acquired the world’s biggest, swiftest ore- 
carrying fleet—eight 24,000-ton ships 
capable of 16 knots, and a number of 
smaller carriers. 

U.S. Beachhead. Today Bethlehem 
has 1,250 of its own men working at the 
various sites, plus 350 men employed by 
contractors. El Pao is speeding to com- 
pletion. It will have modern housing for 
450 employes and their families, hos- 
pitals, schools, stores, recreation and 


‘health facilities. 


While Mesabi ore contained 50% to 
55% pure iron, the Venezuelan contains 
60% to 65%. The amount of it is the 
jungle’s secret. Nobody knows exactly, 
but geologists are sure it is enormous. 

So far, the cost of the undertaking 
has run into many millions, some claim 
$50 million, which company officials say 
is exaggerated. 

About one thing they feel sure—ore 
shipments for Bethlehem’s Sparrow’s 
Point plant near Baltimore will begin 
next April and will reach an annual rate 
of two million tons in about a year, nearly 
25% of Bethlehem’s yearly needs and 
1.5% of the nation’s. 

Follow Up. As to risks, they are 
plentiful. Carefully calculated, they are 
the kind big industry feels it must take 
when the nation’s future is concerned. 
One of South America’s most stable 
countries, Venezuela is regarded as a 
good bet, not only by Bethlehem but 
by U.S. Steel which is beginning to de- 
velop 75,000 acres of concessions not far 
from Bethlehem’s mines. 


Tale of Two Cities 


For 30 years the odds of economic 
survival had been running strongly 
against the International Harvester Co.’s 
farm implement plant at Auburn, N.Y. 
Farm equipment companies had been 
gravitating to the Midwest, nearer sup- 
plies and customers. 

A large part of the Auburn plant is 
obsolescent. Many buildings are mul- 
tiple-story, while modern efficient farm 
implement production calls for one-story 
straight production line manufacturing. 

Having decided its Auburn works 
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was a “hopeless operation,” Harvester 
prepared to close it. Concerned for the 
welfare of the plant’s 1,800 workers, the 
company adopted the most constructive, 
statesmanlike procedure it could think 
of. On June 15, more than 16 months in 
advance of the stipulated closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1950, it announced its intention 
to Auburn citizens in a full-page news- 
paper advertisement and promised, 
among other things, that 1,300 employes 
who had given five years or more of 
service would receive more than $1 mil- 
lion dollars in termination pay. 

All Yours. Three months later, vice 
president Ralph C. Archer, in charge of 
the farm implement division, took an- 
other experimental step in industrial 
statesmanship. For a token payment of 
$1 he offered the Auburn works—land, 
buildings and equipment, with 700,000 
square feet of floor space, assessed at 
$980,000—to any properly organized pub- 
lic body that would use or dispose of 
the property for the benefit of the 
people of Auburn. 

Again Auburn was taken by surprise. 
Public opinion split over what should be 
done. One group organized by the mayor 
and another by the Chamber of Com- 
merce wanted to do something construc- 
tive, but had no definite ideas as to 
where to begin. 

Last week, a third group, the joint 
emergency committee of Harvester work- 
ers, headed by Michael N. Baroody, an- 
nounced its decision to try to prevent 
International Harvester from closing the 
plant. Baroody wired Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, asking him to intercede with the 
company or to act through the state leg- 
islature. Baroody’s committee opposed 
action by the city or any group toward 
purchasing the plant until after a public 
hearing. Said Baroody: “Keeping the 
Harvester works in Auburn is the best 
solution of our local economic problem.” 

Archer pointed out that what makes 
Auburn an unsuitable site for farm im- 
plements need not make it equally dis- 
advantageous for other types of manu- 
facturing. “A group that tries to bring 
a new industry to Auburn will have a 
valuable inducement to offer—plenty of 
good manufacturing space, lots of ware- 





Tropical loading station. Iron ore goes into barges on Venezuela’s Orinoco, 40 feet below. (SEE: Bethlehem Looks South) 
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hous‘ng room and distribution advantages 


$3.91 investment ir AIR EXPRESS | for light products such as shoes.” 


: Happy Contrast. This week, 150 
miles south of Auburn, in the heart of 
sells $3,000 mink coat Pennsylvania’s anthracite area, another 
iz j : » | city about the same size (38,000 popula- 
a6 a hae tion) was celebrating a happy solution 
ei al : of one of its unemployment problems. 
<f | — In 1946, Hazleton’s 79 local indus- 
tries couldn’t absorb the 5,000 unem- 
ployed veterans and war workers in its 
trading area. To meet the emergency 
Victor C. Diehm, banker-publisher and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Tom Kennedy, international vice 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
organized a committee. It told many 
national industries about opportunities 
and plentiful labor supply in Hazleton. 
One expanding company took a keen in- | 
terest in the story. This was the Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., of Toledo, Ohio. If fur- 
nished a proper site and buildings, Auto- 
Lite was ready to equip a wire and cable 
factory with a payroll to average $750,- 
000 over a 10-year period. 
> —-=-— 4. Four weeks after this deal, the com- 
Customer wanted a choice of mink coats before deciding. So Thursday, store | tte had raised $660,000 from 20,000 
ordered three Air Expressed for selection. Delivered Friday, 9:00 A.M. 700 miles, | C°tributors—all Hazleton citizens who 
weight 18 lbs., charge only $3.91. Management is money ahead with low inventory got no gilded promises, stocks or bonds 
of high-cost items . . . when it can get what’s needed in hours by Air Express. but only stickers for their windows for 
s the honor of helping the home town 
build its own future. 

The committee invested most of the 
cash raised in buying land and starting 
a new plant for Auto-Lite. Then it went 
out and raised another $700,000 in mort- 
gage money for completing the plant. 
When the plant was finished Auto-Lite 
spent $2,175,000 to equip it. The rent: 
$90,000 a year, and the plant will belong 
to Auto-Lite after 10 years. 

This week, while Auburn was fum- 
bling for a solution, Hazleton was cele- 
brating the opening of Auto-Lite’s 27th 


: =i ; lant in the U.S. and Canada. Within a 
Low rate of $3.91 included speedy World’s finest Scheduled Airline fleet sin some 300 workers would start turn- 



















door-to-door service. Air Express is the carries Air Express on every flight. : : : 
world’s fastest way to ship or receive, Shipments keep moving dhaet by po oe) == miles of wire and cable. 
and it’s complete, convenient and easy 1300 cities and by fastest air-rail to 
to use, too. Use it regularly! 22,000 off-airline offices. Man With a Problem 
* ° . 
Only Air Express gives you all these advantages __ On his 150-acre farm at Atlas, Mich., 
. : N s : ode friendly, broad-shouldered, 54-year-old 
Nation-wide pick-up and delivery at no extra cost in principal towns, cities. William F. Hufstader, merchandising vice 
One-carrier responsibility all the way; valuation coverage up to $50 without president for General Motors Corp., has 
extra charge. And shipments always keep moving. a herd of 30 Holsteins. 
Most experience. More than 25 million shipments handled by Air Express. “I’m well aware,” said Hufstader 
Direct by air to 1,300 cities, air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. ne Ph ore some Roser ys on 
i Milian, ott EO aN ‘ ‘ milk of Holsteins is not as rich in butter 
regularly. For fastest shipping action phone Ai Haores Divine Sig tenn fat as the milk of breeds they happen to 


favor. But this never bothered me. Ter- 
rific producers, Holsteins are the closest 
thing to mass production in the cow busi- 
2 ZS ness and good enough for me.” 
Hufstader could, of course, have any 
car G.M. puts out for his personal use. 
He favors a snappy, sand-colored Buick 
convertible. His association with Buick 
Rates include pick-up ond delivery door began 20 years ago, when he was car 
in ee Si Gaee % a principal towns end cities manager at Flint. After other posts with 
(a ; SY, saan i, Buick, he took over the sales manager- 
~ ship and stayed with it for 15 years. Last 
November he was promoted to his pres- 
ent post. 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE ‘ ‘¥ sales gens nage one 
| uick to a peak no one in the industry 
SCHEDULED Al RLI N ES OF THE U. Ss. believed possible for a car in its quality 
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and price class. Last week, as merchan- 
dising chief of all G.M. auto divisions, 
Hufstader had on his mind one big prob- 
lem—used cars. Nor was it a passing 
problem, like a strike or a shortage. 

Today, says Hufstader, for every new 
car sold G.M. dealers handle only 0.6 
used car. The pre-war ratio was 2.5 used 
cars for each new one sold. 

As Hufstader sees it, the fundamen- 
tals of car selling which applied before 
the war still apply. When the market 
becomes tighter, customers will buy new 
cars only if given liberal trade-in al- 
lowances on old models. G.M. dealers 
who have pitched into used car selling 
have a fast turnover, but many still shy 
away from it. G.M. hopes this won’t last. 

“The most exciting thing in the 
business today,” adds Hufstader, “is the 
enthusiasm with which dealers are ac- 
cepting the used-car principle. Taking 
over, advertising and pushing used cars 
is more and more coming to be rec- 
ognized as essential to success in the new 
car field.” 

All’s Well, But . . . Until the steel 
strike threatened to upset calculations of 
every ‘kind, Hufstader’s view of G.M.’s 
near future was pretty clear. Cadillac, 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac were pre- 
pared to bring out 1950 models before 
the year-end. Chevrolet with its Dyna- 
flow-type torque converter was to come 
along some time early in 1950. But now | 
all bets were off; the smiling Hufstader 
was faced with the appalling possibility RT NEW 
of having to make a lightning change in SMA 
merchandising tactics at the last minute. 

The big question was: Would the strike UGHS Only $12.50 down 

shut G.M. down and interfere with new 3 Up to 18 months to pay 

model arrangements? How long, if neces- re a + 

sary, could G.M. keep its plants going ING MACHIN 

by shortening work hours and thus pro- ADD Full-size, 8-column Burroughs 

longing the flow of steel? ——— wa | caplaaasaae $125, 
us applica xes 











Now you can save time... cut operating costs ... do away com- 
pletely with the drudgery of mental figuring—all for just a few 
dollars down and the balance in easy monthly payments! 


That's all it takes to buy a new full-size, eight-column Burroughs 
adding machine with new square keys and non-glare keyboard 
that make adding easier, faster, more accurate. 


Your Burroughs is precision-built to last a lifetime. It’s sturdy and 
durable, yet compact in size. Anyone can operate it. 


Even if you have only a little figure work to do each day—or each 
week—you can’t afford to be without this machine that actually 
pays for itself while saving you time and money. Don’t put it off! See 
the new Burroughs NOW! Call the nearest Burroughs represent- 
ative for a demonstration on your figure work, or mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 


2 Se ee "7 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Dept. M, Detroit 32, Michigan 
(] I would like to have a Burroughs adding j 
machine demonstrated in my place of business. 
[] Send me booklet “25 Ways to Save Time.” 





STOP PROFIT LEAKS! 


A new booklet “25 Ways to 
Save Time, Stop Profit Leaks, 
Reduce Costs” shows how you 
can obtain more information 
from records you now have 
available; how you can obtain 
records that reveal new 
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& sources of profit. Of special Name____ 
i 3 interest to retailers. It's free Address cre 2 ee A ee ON | 
and yours for the asking. . 
William F. Hufstader. Used car sales L. Business SD 
improve new car market. (SEE: Problem) i 
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AVOID 
COLDS 





Lots more warmth 
Lots less weight 
with Duofold 


you Insulate! 






COTTON 
INNER layer WOOL 
for COMFORT in OUTER layer 

for warmth 


Colds are costly—cost suffering, time, 
money. Lock colds out with the one 
and only Duofold! Knit in two thin 
layers, held together by tiny interlock- 
ing stitches, there’s insulating air space 
between. And, science proves two thin 
layers are warmer, lighter, more pro- 
tective than any bul ier, single-layer 
underwear. Duofold’s more comfort- 
able, too, indoors and out, for the wool 
is in the outer layer where it can’t itch. 
Next to you is soft, comforting cotton. 


DUOFOLD INC. 
MOHAWK, N.Y. 


@ Styles and weights in 
white or grey to fit all fig- 
ures and needs. Ski-wear 
in Sun Valley Rot. Cer- 
tified washable by the 
American Institute of 
Laundering. At better 
stores everywhere. 
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Science 


Sawdust Houses? 


A Brooklyn chemist last week 
claimed to have developed a cheap tech- 
nique for turning out top quality new 
wood from sawdust and other wood waste. 
He is Donald Frederick Othmer, an in- 
ventor and chief of the department of 
chemical engineering at Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. 

At an international meeting on the 
making of wallboard from waste, held at 
Harvard, Othmer withheld his precise for- 
mula. But he said that the novelty in his 
process is the use of a common chemi- 
cal which reactivates lignin, a cellulose- 
like substance which is the essential 
binder in wood tissue. The lignin thus 
again becomes a binding agent, as it was 
in the uncut wood. This eliminates the 
need for resins or gluing agents, makes 
it possible to turn out “first quality” 
wallboard at a commercially attractive 
price. Othmer adds that a London timber 
firm has already begun making wall- 


board by his method. 


Weather Vs. Man 


In New York, a field party of the 
Arctic Institute of North America re- 
turned last week after a summer spent 
studying vegetation, animal life and cli- 
mate in the glacier-sown wastes of Alaska 
and the Canadian Yukon. And at La Jolla, 
Cal., the Scripps Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy announced that it had gotten 
started on a 50-year project to take the 
temperature of 100 million square miles 
of the Pacific and Indian oceans, to a 
depth of 900 feet. 

From both these studies, food for a 
number of sciences will come. Helmin- 
thologists (worm-specialists) are already 
excited by the glacier explorers’ con- 
firmation of an old Arctic fable that 
white, inch-long “glacier worms” live in 
cracks of the ice rivers. 

But the most important function of 
these researches may be to teach us 
more about the role of temperature in 


human life. Beyond the fact that civiliza- 
tions never flourish in prolonged, ex- 
treme cold, and rarely in extreme heat, 
not much had been known on this sub- 
ject until geographer Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton dug into it in the first decades of 
this century. He started off a train of 
studies whose upshot was the discovery 
that the earth is going through a long 
cycle of increasingly hot temperatures— 
which some of his disciples interpret as 
a bad thing for human progress. 

Too Hot. One of them—Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Mills of the University of Cin- 
cinnati—explains why in a recent issue 
of the magazine Science. The human 
body, to function well, must get rid of 
three times more heat than it uses in 
mental and physical energy. This gets 
harder as weather gets hotter; eventu- 
ally the thyroid, adrenal and sex glands 
slow down, changing aggressive, fast- 
thinking individuals into lethargic ones. 

These facts, says Dr. Mills, have 
been proved by population studies and 
also by laboratory tests. Other experi- 
ments show that in regions of both ex- 
treme heat and cold, the natives work 
better in winter than in summer. ‘(Hunt- 
ington’s statistics show that the mind 
works best at 38-40° F., the body at 
64°.) 

Some conclusions: People who live 
in the tropics, or in regions of hot sum- 
mers, should have more protein and 
fewer calories in their food. Summer- 
school is a mistake in hot climates with- 
out air conditioning. Children should 
not be conceived in July or August 
(their chances of getting into college, 
Who's Who, or the White House are all 
lowered. ) 

Some long-range implications of the 
temperature rise are discouraging. Dr. 
Mills thinks in the U.S. it has reached 
a point where it is having a bad effect 
on mental energy; but the same rise is 
beneficial for northern Russia and Can- 
ada, slowly raising their mean tempera- 
ture to the optimum for achievement. 


Big Mouse Hunt 


Dr. Clarence C. Little, director of the 
famous Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Me., is a sci- 





Alaska glacier. Arctic Institute scientists say it suffers from worms, (SEE: Weather) 
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Wide World 
Dr. Little. A scientific future for mice, 
shrews and teen-agers. (SEE: Hunt) 


entist whose enthusiasms include cancer 
research, the breeding of laboratory mice, 
and the training of new scientists—pref- 
erably when they are still in high school. 

Not so long ago, Dr. Little decided 
he could promote all these interests at 
once, through a program for the catch- 
ing, breeding and study by teen-age vol- 
unteers, of wild mice and shrews. Almost 
nothing is known about these animals, 


- particularly in relation to disease and to 


their suitability for laboratory experi- 
mentation. 

Huntsmen. Dr. Little is sure that 
among the nation’s youngsters there are 
many with enough curiosity and staying 
power to capture and breed successive 
generations of mice and shrews. 

There are 13 genera among the bil- 
lions of wild mice in the U.S. But it is 
not even known if any will breed in cap- 
tivity, as they have never been used in 
research, and rarely even been caught 
alive, except by accident. 

Shrews are even more interesting to 
science. They are among the very small- 
est of mammals, and have the highest 
metabolism (rate at which the body turns 
food into energy) so that they die of 
starvation faster than any other animals. 

Mysteries. All but the barest facts 
about the biology of these animals is un- 
known, Dr. Little emphasizes, and noth- 
ing at all is known about the occurrence 
of cancer among them. A virus which 
causes breast cancer has been found in 
domesticated mice; is there a similar 
virus among wild genera? Are types of 
cancer, and the ages at which it occurs, 
similar in wild and domesticated mice? 
What cross-breeding is possible, and what 
can it teach us about genetics? What 
strains of wild mice and shrews are 
adaptable for laboratory breeding? 

Any high school teen-ager, boy or 
girl, who wants to participate in this 
project can get details by writing Dr. 


In this 125th Anniversary Year we express appreciation 
for the privilege of serving the people of the United 
States over this long period of time. 


We make grateful acknowledgment of the loyalty and 
support of the thousands of Agents who faithfully wr Poe 
sent the company .« . . in many instances such relationships 
having existed over several generations. 


We pay tribute to our policyholders, and are mindful of 
their confidence and the contribution that it has made in 
the success of this old, American company. 


Our ambition will always be to develop a good name and 
reputation for fair dealing in all business relations. 


If these principles appeal to you, may we send you the 
name of our Agent in your community? 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Little at. the Jackson Laboratory, Bar 
Harbor, Me., or the Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., which is readying entry forms with 
Suggestions as to procedure and how to 
handle outstanding difficulties. 
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ORGANIZED 1824 CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAM FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








*“A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. I never 
worry about Denture Breath. 
it’s wonderful!”’ 


Mr. J. G. W., Kohoka, Mo: 





When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
...soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDE nT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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The Old Pros 


Fifteen times since 1921 the New 
York Yankees had been in the World 
Series. In the early ’20’s and mid-’30’s, 
no Series seemed complete without them. 
Eleven times they had won. 

Last spring, however, in training at 
St. Petersburg, not even the Yankees 
themselves were counting on being in 
this one. The best most experts would 
give them was second or third place in 
the pennant race, after the Cleveland 
Indians and/or the Boston Red Sox. 
Yankee manager Charles Dillon (Casey) 
Stengel, in his first season in the Ameri- 
can League, was even less optimistic. 
Sparkplug and home run hitter Joe 
DiMaggio was ill and destined to be out 
the first 65 days of play. Said Stengel, 
hopefully, “We might finish fourth.” 

This week, in Brooklyn, where ex- 
dentist Stengel had begun his major 
league playing career 37 years ago, the 
Yanks not only got in another Series— 





they won, beating the Dodgers four 
games to one to become World Cham- 
pions for the 12th time out of 16 Series 
starts. 

Slow Start. The Series had begun 
sedately enough in the Yanks’ own 
stadium in the Bronx. Each team had 
clinched its pennant on the last day of 
the 154-game playing season. New York 
took the first game, 1-0; Brooklyn took 
the second, 1-0, in an unprecedented pair 
of Series shutouts. 

“Pitchers always have an edge in 
the World Series,” explained Clark Grif- 
fith, the old fox of the Washington 
Senators. “In the fall it starts getting 
gray and hazy. Shadows fall over the 
field early... .” 


“I think when they get over to 
Brooklyn tomorrow,” said the Philadel- 
phia Athletics?’ Connie Mack, “every- 
thing will pop loose.” 

For the first eight innings of the 
third game, it was still a pitchers’ bat- 
tle, but in the ninth, things, as Mack 
had predicted, popped. The Yankee bats 
erupted, drove in three runs. Brooklyn 
came back with two homers, but they 
were not enough. New York won, 4-3. 

Last Crack. Thereupon Brooklyn’s 
Bums seemed to run out of pitchers, hit- 
ters, steam and strategy, dropped the 
fourth game, 6-4. Sunday, finishing under 
lights for the first time in a Series game, 
the Yanks wound it up, belting down 
six Brooklyn pitchers and winning, 10-6. 
As if to make it official, DiMaggio, who 
had been held to one infield hit to that 
point, hit his first and only home run 
of the five games. 

The hero, not only of the Series but 
of the season as well, was leathery, old 
Casey Stengel who somehow had got the 
Yanks into first place in April and held 
them there, except for a brief period in 
the last, tense days of September. 

He had successfully juggled a make- 
shift and injury-ridden line-up all sum- 


Wide World 


Champs again. For the Yankees, the Series win was No. 12. (See: The Old Pros) 


mer. In the Series, his intuitive resource- 
fulness worked overtime. 

In the third game, with the score 
tied at 1-1, and the bases full, he sud- 
denly withdrew outfielder Cliff Mapes 
from the batting order and sent in burly 
Johnny Mize, rugged cast-off from the 
New York Giants, whose single drove 
in two needed runs. Next day, when the 
Dodgers got to Eddie Lopat in the fourth 
inning, he called on starting pitcher Allie 
Reynolds for a relief job that saved the 
game. 

Even on the last day, with pitcher 
Joe Page toiling away in his familiar 
relief role, Stengel took no chances. 
Warming up in the bull pen, as the last 
Series strike was called, was Reynolds. 
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Vindicated. For Casey Stengel, a 
former Kansas City dentist, the victory 
was sweetened by memories of frustration 
in managing the old Brooklyn Dodgers 
and Boston Braves. 

Expansively, he could look back at 
the lean years, and at his reaction upon 
taking over the Yanks last spring. 

“It’s better working with the 


Yankees,” he had said. “I’m with a lot ° 


of real pros.” For the compliment, the 
old pros had repaid him handsomely. 


In a Fur Swim Suit, Too 


This week all man-made records for 
swimming the English channel (over 11 
hours) went completely by the boards. 
From France to England darted a sleek, 
18-month-old swimmer (youngest ever to 
try it) who ate 15 pounds of herring on 
the way, made the choppy course in just 
over 5 hours. The swimmer: Pierre, a 
California sea lion whose exploit was a 
by-product of radio’s “Truth or Conse- 
quences” program. 


Reversible Gridiron 


Never in professional football, said 
their loyal followers, had anyone put to- 
gether a team like the Cleveland Browns. 

In three seasons of All-America con- 
ference play, the Browns had won the 
AAC championship three times. They 
had won 38 games, lost only three and 
tied one. 

But as this season began there were 
signs that the old sure-fire touchdown 
machine might be running down. It had 
barely got up enough drive to hold 
Buffalo to a 28-28 tie, squeak by Balti- 
more in two games and New York in one. 

Upset. This week, Nemesis struck. 
With quarterback Frankie Albert throw- 
ing five touchdown passes, San Fran- 
cisco’s “49ers finally put the brakes on 
the Brownies’ wagon, beating them 56-28 
in as wild a football game as the 59,000 
Frisco fans had seen in many a year. 
It was the Browns’ first defeat since 
November 1947, when Los Angeles had 
turned the trick, 13-10. 

e e In Chicago, the undefeated Los 
Angeles Rams of the National Football 
League, picked as a surprise NFL entry, 
handed the Chicago Bears their first 
loss (31-16) in three starts and took over 
leadership of the NFL Western Division. 

e e In Ann Arbor, Mich., Army put 
an end to the longest major college win- 
ning streak in 25 years, dumped a favored 
University of Michigan eleven, 21-7. It 
was the first defeat for Michigan in 26 
games from the middle of the 1946 
season. 

e @ National League headquarters, 
refusing to comment on the costly pro 
grid “war” with the AAC, said NFL 
attendance this year was up over 1948, 
except in the case of the New York 
Bulldogs, who operated in Boston last 
season as the Yanks. 

e @ AAC said the seven-team con- 
ference now has its best balance, might 
expand next year to Houston, Tex., with 
a team directed by Houston hotel owner 


(The Shamrock) Glenn McCarthy. 
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DISPOSITION 
Friendly 


APPETITE 
Keen 


DIGESTION 
A-1 


BODY 
Strong 
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INCH 
when you nourish CA) 


of Ait Wi 
and hearts full of joy...these are results 


When you feed your dog GaINES—see 
which countless dog owners are discov- 


for yourself what expert care, and nour- 
ering every day. No wonder Gaines 


ishing EVERY INCH of your dog will do! 
Sleek, silky coats, bodies full of pep, is America’s largest-selling dog food! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


or strong bones and teeth—the fea) 
minerals that would be provided peed 
by 1% Ibs. cheese 


For energy—as much carbohy- = 
drates as in 2 quarts cooked EE For red-blooded + beet ver 


oatmeal much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 


To build strong bodies—as much 
proteins as in 11% Ibs. fresh beef 
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For sleek appearance and glossy 
coat—the fats that would be Ga MINERALS dogs are known to need 


see i i d 
provided by 1% oz. butter Pacis ong than require 


Gaines pos wer. 


““Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog”’ 
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Women 


The Changing Face 


It’s possible that this winter the 
woman with the up-to-date face will be 
wearing big eyes instead of the big mouth 
of the past 15 years. 

This, of course, would be a matter 
of make-up—not a change in physiog- 
nomy. Jean Despres, vice president of 
Coty, Inc., reports that while in France 
last month he observed that chic Paris- 
iennes had found a new way of making 
up that made the eyes look enormously 
bigger and softer. Last week he was 
studying drawings of the fine brush lines 
and different shades of eye shadow that 
produced the new effect. He predicts that 
before long women everywhere will begin 
making the eyes rather than the mouth 
“the focal point of the maquillage.” 

If they do, a new beauty fad will be 
launched. A look at the old family album 
or an old magazine shows that fashions 
in faces change almost as frequently as 
styles in dress, that the shape of one’s 
eyebrows can become as outdated as a 
bustle. Facial decorations from all over 
the world were on display last week at 
the Museum of Natural History, New 
York, in a temporary exhibit called From 


the Neck Up. There—near the life-sized 
model of the Japanese Ainu woman, who 
tattoos a bright blue smile over her mouth 
and the Congo chief’s head wife, who 
does her forehead and cheeks in a polka 
dot design—is an American with her hair 
bleached, eyebrows pruned to a thin line, 
mouth revamped and a thorough paint 
job covering the rest of her face. 
Tools of the Trade. In another 
case are the implements by which they 
all got that way. There are a little pot of 
tattoo paint, a knife, a small collection 
of sticks and feathers, a big collection 
of jars and bottles, lipstick, tweezers, eye- 
shadow, eyebrow pencil, depilatory, fa- 
cial pack, astringent, permanent waving 
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erican Museum of Natural History 
The ways of woman. In the Congo, she 
puts polka dots on her face, but... 


machine curlers, and a fluttery pair of 
false eyelashes. 

Museum captions point out that the 
primitive woman makes up to show that 
she has reached adolescence or has 
caught herself a husband, or maybe to 
indicate her social position. The Amer- 
ican woman does it purely for fashion. 
Also, the Congo woman is stuck with her 
polka dots for life, whereas the American 
may re-design her face several times a 
day and work out a new color scheme to 
match whatever costume she wears. 

She has been making up, though, for 
only about three decades. Throughout the 
Victorian era a girl merely “did up” her 
hair. She met her public with the face 


she was born with. A woman who was 
graduated from Blackburn College, Car- 
linville, Ill., back in 1889, says that some- 
times she used to lock her bedroom door 
and cautiously pink her cheeks with a 
bit of red tissue paper, but she still main- 
tains anonymity about it. And an old 
lady in Boston, also anonymous, confides 
that she used to sit for hours holding a 
pencil poked hard into each cheek in the 
hope it might produce dimples. 

Searlet Women. Dimples and 
round cheeks were admired in the early 
part of this century too. So was the 
prunes-and-prisms mouth. A good heavy 
brace of eyebrows was considered a stun- 
ning asset, but supplementing them with 
eyebrow pencil meant other eyebrows 
would be raised. 

In 1909 a girl who wasn’t endowed 
with Lillian Russell curves would build 
out a synthetic derriére with a wire 
bustle and wear quilted hip pads in the 
summer. Or she’d pile her hair over a 
big wire rat to look like the adored Har- 
rison Fisher or Gibson girls. But paint 
her face? She wasn’t “one of those 
women”! 

Florence E. Wall, consulting chemist 
and former lecturer on cosmetology in 
the New York University School of Edu- 
cation, told the fall meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society in Atlantic City 
that “the beginnings of the increasing use 
of cosmetics are not so closely associated 
with the devastating results of World 





Museum of Modern Art 
...in America she paves her lips a4 la Crawford (left). This prototype of the inflated mouth once looked like a prim rosebud 
(left center.) Eyebrows also have changed; this year’s models (right center) make old hat of the Dietrich wisps (right). 


War I or the ‘Flaming Youth’ era as the 
moralists seem to think.” 

In 1911, she said, there came from 
France new shades of powder and rouge 
so natural looking that women could 
paint their faces and still look as if they 
hadn’t. Then as prejudice faded, “the 
constantly increasing demand for better 
products and the worthy efforts of manu- 
facturers to meet the demand soon set the 
cosmetic industry on the way to its pres- 
ent high place on the nation’s lists.” The 
U.S. is now the world’s foremost pro- 
ducer of toilet preparations. In 1914 
American women bought $39.8 million 
worth of them; in 1948, $687.6 million. 

The first compact powders appeared 
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in 1910, the first lipstick in a cartridge 
container in 1915, and not much later 
came the vanity case. Such objects, how- 
ever, were not flourished in public until 
after the middle ’20’s. The flapper with 
shingled hair and long flaps over each 
ear used the lipstick to make two nice 
little points in the center of her mouth or 
to create a crushed strawberry mouth 
like Clara Bow’s, or a neat, small one 
like Joan Crawford’s. 

Wide & Red. In 1936 it was de- 
cided in Hollywood that Joan Crawford 
needed a new personality. She appeared 
on the screen with a big generous mouth, 
oddly wide at the corners. Since that time, 
from Main Street to Fifth Avenue, women 
have laid on the lipstick. 

While mouths have expanded, eye- 
brows have shrunk. At first, in the early 
*20’s, tweezers were used just to pull out 
rampant hairs. As movie actresses began 
to narrow their brows a little, a watchful 
fan-vanguard followed suit. When Mar- 
lene Dietrich appeared in the U.S. in the 
early °30’s with her two wistful, wispy 
little lines, a lot of women yanked their 
eyebrows out completely, threw them 
down the drain and pencilled on new 
ones. 

About the same time, motion picture 
critics began to rave about Katharine 
Hepburn’s “beautiful bones,” and the 
slightly hollow cheek came tobe con- 
sidered beautiful. The vogue for thin, 
well-angled faces has been perpetuated 
by the professional model, according to 
Ruzzie Green, commercial photographer 
who has photographed girls for magazine 
covers and advertisements for years. To- 
day the accent, he says, is on the odd 
or exotic rather than on the merely pretty 
and sweet. Each one of the motion pic- 
ture stars, for instance, is “one of a 
kind.” 

“And if a girl is smart she won't 
copy any one of them,” he says. “As soon 
as she copies she becomes colorless. Let 
her wash her face, look at herself in the 
mirror, decide what she’s got and then 
add to it. It’s the girl who dares to be 
herself who gets ahead.” 

Back to Nature? Manka Rubin- 
stein, sister of the famous Mme. Helena, 
started last fortnight on a tour with a 
group of experts to give beauty classes 
in various cities. She is showing women 
how te make up more naturally, with the 
natural eyebrow, the natural line of the 
mouth—with emphasis on their best 
points. 

If this advice is followed, there may 
be less laughter in 1975 when people get 
out the old photographs taken back in 
the 1950s. 


Behind Closed Doors 


Once it was the sloppy housekeeper 
who put things out of the way behind the 
door. Now it’s the efficient housekeeper. 
But she stores them neatly, on the backs 
of her doors. And manufacturers and 
inventors are hard at work devising new 
ways for her to do it. 

How well they have succeeded was 
evidenced last week in the display of 
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space-savers at Lewis & Conger, New 
York housewares store. The items range 
from wire or wooden spice cabinets cost- 
ing as little as 59¢ to the versatile Stack- 
A-Dor sectional cabinets (each about $4). 
Of. heavy gauge steel with white baked 
finish, these cabinets are 22 inches high 
and each is equipped with two adjustable 
shelves with guard rails and hooks. They 
can be used singly or placed one above 
another (see picture). 

Broom Room. For parking the mop 
and broom there’s the Closet Caddy 
($2.95). It’s a pair of steel racks, one 
placed at the top of the door to hold 
bottles, soap, cloths and brushes, and 
the other at the bottom to hold broom, 
mops and carpet sweeper. A horizontal 
spring across the center of the door 
keeps the long handles in place. 

The Vac-Rack ($2.09) acts as a 
garage for a tank-type vacuum cleaner, 
supporting it so that the dust bag can 
be removed while the cleaner hangs on 
the door. And to use any narrow space 
that may be left on the door-back, there’s 
the $3 Hang-It-Tool-Kit, a ski-shaped 
canvas kit with pockets holding ruler, 
scissors, pliers, screw driver, hammer and 
nails. 

Guest Room Gadget. Bedroom 
doors haven’t been overlooked, either. A 
device for accommodating the guest’s 
wardrobe is the Turko-Space-Saver 
($2.50). A rod with eight hooks for 
hangers is fastened to an aluminum cuff 
that slips over the top of the door. It 
can be folded up so that garments hang 
one above another, flat against the door. 
Skirts hang in a neat vertical row on the 
Hobar Skirt hanger, a flat wire rack with 
six bars and strong plastic clips. 

Handbags are taken out of the where- 
to-put-it class by the wire Purse-Cradle, 
which is exactly what its name implies— 
roomy enough to hold several bags with 
two extension rods for extra ones. 


Neat. Women are still hiding clutter—but more efficiently. 


The back-of-the-door umbrella holder 
looks like a metal waste basket cut in 
half vertically. It holds several umbrellas 
and is claimed to be leak-proof. Newest 
hideaway contraption is the Dor-O-Matic, 
a steel-fiber woven laundry hamper (see 
picture). With a touch of the hand the 
bottom opens, and out comes the laundry. 


Get Yourself a Party 


In spite of their good works and 
high-minded purposes, some members of 
the League of Women Voters have be- 
haved like the -woman who studies all 
about swimming in her living room dur- 
ing the winter and then, when summer 
comes, never goes near the water. 

Emily Taft Douglas, author of this 
analogy, former Congresswoman from II- 
linois and wife of the state’s junior Sena- 
tor, told a regional conference of League 
members last week in Washington, D.C., 
that “the nonpartisan attitude of the 
League has had the effect of sterilizing 
the efforts of women in active politics.” 

Her criticism was accepted without 
rancor. In fact, the meeting she addressed 
had been called specifically to train lead- 
ers in ways of getting voters into party 
politics. There will be 10 more like it 
throughout the country (in Portland, 
Ore.; Des Moines; Denver and Jackson- 
ville by the end of this week). 

Like It or Not. The League’s idea 
now is that “politics is everybody’s busi- 
ness” and that the best way of getting 
good government is to work through a po- 
litical party, whatever the choice. 

The League has published a pam- 
phlet, What’s the U.S. to You?, to pry 
open voters’ minds to their responsibili- 
ties and ways of doing something about . 
them. It will be distributed by the 
League’s 89,000 members. The point is to 
get everyone, as Mrs. Douglas put it, to 
“come on into the water and swim.” 





(SEE: Behind Doors) 
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ME FOR. FLEISCHMANN'S 
DRY YEAST ~—iT's so 
DEPENDABLE 





YES ~—STAYS 
FULL STRENGTH 
SO LONG 


NEVER NEEDS 
REFRIGERATION 
EITHER. 









I ALWAYS KEEP 
SEVERAL PACKAGES 
HANDY ON THE 
PANTRY SHELF 





Education 


Alma Mater Minus Marx 


Academic freedom, according to 
some teachers, may be preserved only by 
letting all viewpoints have a voice in the 
classroom. Last fortnight, in self-defense, 
the Communist Party’s loud, Moscow- 
accented voice was shouting agreement. 
Moves to bar party members from teach- 
ing posts were under way on both coasts. 

In the West, 60% of the 3,633 fac- 
ulty members at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s eight campuses had taken oaths 
denying Communist Party membership. 
Others were delaying their oaths until 
meetings later this month decidé whether 
the form should be changed to a positive 





HOORAY — buy 3 packages 


at a time. Always active, 
always right there—ready 
to use when you want it. ° 














EASY! No 
skill required. 
Handles like 
|) putty...hardens 


“* into wood. 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


DOZENS OF OTHER USES 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
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3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 


Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can 
relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid 
recipe. It gives you about four times as much cough 
medicine for your money, and you'll find it truly won- 
derful for real relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can use corn 


grep or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 


4% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) in a pint 
bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of medicine that will please you by its quick action. It 
never spoils, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes‘ 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Acme 


Feinberg. Education, not party dogma. 


statement of loyalty to America rather 
than the negative denial of party loyalty. 

On one point, however, the teachers 
were agreed. Prof. Martin R. Huberty, 
chairman of an advisory committee of the 
school’s academic senate, explained last 
week: “Our meetings agreed that persons 
who have accepted Communist Party dis- 
cipline should not be on the teaching 
staff.* Our differences are of wording.” 

California’s Communist paper, Daily 
People’s World, however, had headlined 
an entirely different story in attempts to 
brew trouble at U.C. It reported that 
“ . . it was the non-Communist oaths 
ordered by the Board of Regents .. . 
that evoked unprecedented faculty and 
student opposition [and a] demand for 
its complete withdrawal.” 

Reverse. In New York, however, 
Communist-line opposition to a law that 
would ban members and constant “fellow- 
travelers” from all public school teaching 


*Also agreed in a report issued last week 
from New York: The Educational Policies Asse 
ciation. But, added the 20 prominent educators 
making the report, ‘““Communist’”’ must not become 
a loosely-used, convenient word to purge unpopular 
campus views. 
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posts won a temporary victory. The law, 
proposed by Republican State Senator 
Benjamin F. Feinberg, was to have been 
effective this month. 

First enforcement step would be pub- 
lication of a list of subversive groups 
(right and left) whose members are to 
be dismissed from school staffs. To spike 
that, State Communist Party chairman 
Robert Thompson left his seat at the trial 
of Communist leaders (see Nation) long 
enough to obtain a court restraining or- 
der against the Feinberg law. His old- 
saw charge: it denies Constitutional 
rights to Communists. 

This week, as decision pended, New 
York City began hearing the campaign- 
ing of a Committee of Citizens Against 
the Feinberg Law. Professedly nonparti- 
san, a published list of 13 of its 48 found- 
ing members included seven regular and 
two occasional fellow-travelers. 

Overlooked at the moment by busy 
Party propagandists is a report which the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors will begin drafting this month. 
Promised for issuance by the year’s end, 
the AAUP report will answer the ques- 
tion, “should Communist Party members 
teach in any American college?” 

Occasion for the AAUP report was 
the dismissal this year of three faculty 
members from the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle. Two admitted party 
membership, but argued that it had noth- 
ing to do with their teaching qualifica- 
tions. The firing of the third teacher, 
technically for neglect of duty and an 
“ambiguous relationship” with the Com- 
munist Party, raised the question of how 
close a teacher can follow the party line 
and still remain free to pursue academic 
truths. 

C. P. Pedagogy. Some of the an- 
swers had been given by the Communist 
Party. The May 1937 issue of its maga- 
zine, The Communist, states: “A People’s 
Movement around the schools can... 
transform the latter into popular forms 
for progressive social action, ultimately 
into forms for the revolution. . . . Com- 
munist teachers are, therefore, faced with 
a tremendous social responsibility. They 
must take advantage of their positions, 
without exposing themselves.” 

What are the “social responsibilities” 
with which the Communist teacher would 
be preoccupied? In 1941 a committee of 
the New York State legislature investi- 
gating the public school system had an- 
swered: “. .. the role of the Communist 
Party is [in] educating the backward 
masses to accept the leadership of the 
party, to hate the old order, to fight the 
hated capitalists and the system under 
which they exist.” 

Faults to Find. Campus tasks of 
Party-member teachers were listed: “Find 
a grievance, existing or potential. Is the 
school lunchroom less than perfect? (It 
always is.) Are the classes larger than 
they might be? (They always are.) Do 
the teachers dislike the principal? (Some 
always do.). ... Then start a ‘struggle’ 


* over that issue, cause or grievance, and 


when you have worn it threadbare—find 
another.” 
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I've found it’s fun 


to be Domestic-ated! 





Sewing’s so simple, thanks to Domestic’s 27 features. 
You can even stitch right over pins! 


What a time-saving blessing! Just pin and stitch away. Your Domestic sews 
over pins as if they weren’t there. Material is gripped on all four sides of 
the needle so seams run straight and smooth. But, that’s not all. With a 
Domestic you needn’t worry your pretty head about any basting by hand 
. . « just a turn of the easy-to-read dial and it’s done for you with a long, 
loose stitch. Another turn of the dial and you’re back to a fine sewing stitch. 
See this wonderful sewing machine . . . look for the “sign of better sewing”’. 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Inc., Cleveland 1, O. In Canada: 87 John St., Toronto 2B 


DESK MODEL DOES DOUBLE BUTY. Closed, it’s a desk... 
open, your sewing machine. Any room can be 
a sewing room with one of the six Domestic 
cabinet models . . . decorator-styled to go with 
walnut, mahogany, blonde or maple furniture. 








SEWMACHINES 


THE SIGN OF BETTER SEWING 
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Jim Berryman,Washington Star 


Mutiny On The Bounty 
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People 


and Places 





Noteds Quoted. Mme. Elsa Schiap- 
arelli, noted French designer, said wom- 
en’s hemlines would go higher because 
that’s what men prefer. .. . Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D.-Ill.) said it is time to swing 
the Government economy axe on “mar- 
celled secretaries and typist cuties” who 
spare the typewriter to save fingernails. 


Law And Justice. Rex Ingram, Ne- 
gro actor who played “De Lawd” in the 
movie, Green Pastures, began an 18- 
month sentence in Kansas City on Mann 
Act charges. . . . The New York trial of 
Judith Coplon and Valentine Gubitchev 
on charges of conspiracy to commit espi- 
onage may be postponed to Nov.9 because 
of a judge shortage. . . . Howard Unruh, 
Bible-quoting veteran who shot down 13 
persons on a busy Camden, N.J., street, 
was declared insane. 


Gnawing Suspicion. Rep. Carroll 
D. Kearns (R.-Pa.), asked Congress to 
order a check on Fort Knox, Ky., to see 
if the U.S. gold hoard was really there. 
.- A group of young Hollywood love- 
lies organized a new AFL—the anti- 
falsies league—to combat suspicion that 
all filmdom’s charms were phony. 


Armor-coated against wear with 


tough Dura-Zinc-Alloy 


URE, you'll save with Wheeling Ware 

... because it’s made to give you years 
of service. The rigid, heavy-gauge steel 
stands up under hard use. And every 
piece is carefully hand-dipped after it’s 
made in rust-resisting Dura-Zinc- ~Alloy. 
This seals every seam and surface against 
moisture and corrosion. Look for the 
famous Red Label at better dealers 
everywhere. 


1. SQUARE TUB. A convenient tub, designed by 
Wheeling for eosier handling and greater strength. 
2. DUB-L-TUB. Gives you double tub value for 
washing, carrying, storing. Special stamped bottoms 
for extra strength. 

3. HEAVY-DUTY ASH CAN. Made of heavy-gauge 
steel-and Dura-Zinc-Alloy coated. Heavy steel bands 
riveted to protect top and bottom. 


On The Rocks. Gov. Adlai Steven- 
son of Illinois disclosed that he and Mrs. 
Stevenson were separated, and that he 
would not contest a divorce. . . . Movie 
star Audie Murphy, most decorated G.L., 
and Wanda Hendrix, his bride of less 
than a year, were separated. . . . Nancy 
Oakes, daughter of millionaire Harry 
Oakes, who was murdered in Nassau, the 
Bahamas, in 1943, won an annulment of 
her marriage to Count Alfred de Marigny 
whom she stood by during his trial and 
acquittal on the murder charge. 


Died. In Washington, 69-year-old 
freshman Democratic Senator from Idaho, 


Bert H. Miller. . . . In Louisville, Ky., 


Col. Matt Winn, 88, who made the Ken- 
tucky Derby famous and witnessed every 
running for 75 years. . .. In St. Louis, 
Robert E. Hannegan, 46, former Post- 
master General and Democratic National 
Chairman. 


In The Public Eye. The Bayly 
family of New York (below) arrived in 
Los Angeles by station wagon on a vaca- 
tion trip—temporarily boosting the Los 
Angeles population by 18. . . . The Chi- 
cago Grandfathers and Grandmothers 
Club named Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley and Hollywood columnist Hedda 
Hopper as “Grandfather and Grand- 


mother of the year.” 





Westward Ho. New York’s Harry Bayly family of 18 moves in on Los Angeles. 
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., WHEELING WARE 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY-WHEELING, W. VA. 
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R.C. Allen 


Business Machines 


now offer youa... 


seunsenenes&” 


CASH REGISTER 


ONLY 









(plus 
applicable 
taxes) 


LOW DOWN PAYMENT—EASY TERMS 
PTRIPLE-USE | 


1 A complete, modern cash 
register with automatic 
recording. 2 A machine that 
will do any adding job. 3 An 
efficient business system. 

CALL your R. C. Allen dealer (see your 


classified phone book) or send 
coupon today! 
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R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 
ADDING MACHINES le Vagele Bie) s. 
CASH REGISTERS 





BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





Without obligation, please send me full in- 
formation on your Triple-Use Cash Register. 





ADDRESS. 













CITY. ee 


STAY DRY witn 
TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 
OILED OR RUBBER 


FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 
WET! 


L 





who must have 
dependable wet 
weather protec- 
tion or garments 
that in addition re- 
sist oils, greases or 
ordinary acids de- 
mand the new 
TOWER’S NEOPRENE 
coated jackets, 
coats, hats and 
pants. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST.. BOSTON 20, MASS 
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Resources 


Duck Dollars 
The Fish & Wildlife Service tallied 


up last week, found a record-breaking 
2,127,598 duck stamps were sold last 
year to finance Federal wildlife refuge 
and law enforcement programs for water- 
fowl. 

The stamps, sold by the Post Office 
at $1 each, must be signed and carried 
by every migratory bird hunter of 16 
years or more. Purchasers include sports- 
men, conservationists and stamp collec- 
tors. Biggest sale in the 1948-49 fiscal 
year was in California, with 171,388 buy- 
ers. Next was Texas, with 164,075 sales. 
Minnesota was third with 162,300. Nation- 
wide sales totaled only 635,000 when the 
project began in 1935 and slumped to a 
mere 448,000 the following year. 

This season duck stamp revenue is 
expected to more than double last year’s 
$2.1 million take. The reason: doubling 
the price of the stamp to $2 to offset ris- 
ing conservation costs. 


Climate for Color 


The National Geographic Society had 
news for autumn foliage enthusiasts last 
week. Nowhere else, said the Society, 
does fall bring a riot of color comparable 
to that in the U.S. and Canada. 

“The verdict,” it added, “comes 
straight from the Society’s much-traveled 
foreign staff writers and photographers.” 

The reason is twofold: (1) North 
America’s “combined climate factors” are 
ideal for leaf coloration; (2) other lands 
with comparable climate “have less of a 
color show because of the prevalence of 
evergreens or because of trees whose 
leaves fall without changing. . . .” 


Cloth from Corn 


Last week, agriculture, research and 
industry had teamed up to work another 
miracle in chemurgy, the science of de- 
veloping new, non-food uses for estab- 
lished farm crops. 

This time the miracle gave indica- 
tions that Americans may shortly be buy- 
ing suits, dresses, hosiery, knitwear, up- 
holstery and other fabrics made partly 
from corn, the big, basic U.S. grain with 
an annual cash value of approximately 
$5 billion—bigger than the assets of many 
a major U.S. industry. 

On the market was “Vicara,” a corn- 
derived, light, golden, fleecy fiber which 
feels like a combination of cotton and 
silky wool. The story of its development 
goes back to well before World War II, 
when chemists turned their attention to 
zein (pronounced “zeen”), a_ protein 
which comprises a large part of the non- 
starchy gluten in a kernel of corn. 

There was plenty of gluten around. 
Except for some use as cattle feed, it was 
largely a waste by-product of the huge 
U.S. cornstarch business. Zein appeared 






HOME-UTILITY ~~ 
Ye" Electric Drill 
$35.95 


Doubles as Drill Press in Handy Bench Stand! 


Extra drilling capacity for bigger jobs—that’s what 

the sturdy Home-Utility }4” Drill gives you! It drills 

up to 4” diam. in steel. Drives wood augers up to 74” 

diam. in hardwood. Drives Hole Saws for cutting 

clean, round holes in sheet metal up to 3” diam. Drills 

out rusted or broken bolts and studs. Becomes a 
werful drill press in Home-Utility 4” Vertical 
ench Stand (only $17.45). 

Especially useful on farms, for building truck and 
wagon bodies; repairing farm machinery, tools, 
harness; drilling holes for mounts and supports. Saves 
time, money, trips into town for repairs. Quality- 
built by BLack & Decker, world’s largest maker of 
portable electric tools! 

See it, try it, at your hardware, electrical or imple- 
ment dealer. Write today for free ‘‘How-To-Do-It” 
booklet. Gives many heipful hints on speeding up 
farm-and-home building and repair jobs! Write to: 
THe Biack & DecKER Mrc. Co., Dept HIOF, 
Towson 4, Maryland. 


Products of The BLACK & DECKER Mfg., Co. 


Makes Sturdy 
Drill Press 


EMBROIDER...STAMPED 


PILLOWCASES 


HEMSTITCHED FOR CROCHET! 


soceepste 


Get THE 
flat-stamped on fine, durable Type 128 
MATCHING Sheeting, only $1.00 a pair plus postage. 


Choice of popular Bird or Floral designs. 

WEMSTITCHED A limit of 2 pair to o customer! Get the 

SCARF FOR 42 in. matching, hemstitched Scarf for 

only 50c more. Embroidery Floss to com- 

ony plete one pair of Cases or a Scarf 20c 

extra; White Crochet Cotton for edging of 

50¢ * one pair of Cases and Scarf 30c extra. 

100% satisfaction or money back. Order 

EXTRA by No. and Design. Add 10c for each pair 

of cases for postage and handling. 

(FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO.? 
(33 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOISS 
AA) AMA MDM AMAA MA AALM\A 


326-Easily embroider these Pillowcases? 
42 inches wide, hemstitched for crochet, 
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to be gluten’s most valuable component. 
The problem was to get the zein out and 
to do something with it. 

Strategic Material. By World War 
II zein had been isolated as a cream- 
colored powder and had become so vital 
(as a shellac substitute, oil- and water- 
resistant coating for paper, etc.) that the 
War Production Board had slapped it 
under restrictive orders. Then, after VJ- 
Day, the Department of Agriculture be- 
gan experimenting with it as raw ma- 
terial for a new textile fiber, got results 
in its Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory in Peoria, IIl. 

This month, the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., of Richmond, Va., which 
had been conducting similar experiments 
of its own with zein, wound up its first 
six months’ production of the new fiber. 

Mixer. The textile world today, says 
the company, has become a world of fiber 
blends. Vicara’s claims: It adds supple- 
ness to rayon, absorptiveness to nylon, 
resiliency to cotton and downiness to 
wool. It’s as warm as wool, and softer. It 
makes expensive fabrics look better, and 
gives cheap fabrics an expensive look. 
Combined with rayon, cotton or wool it 
produces a cloth resembling a fine crépe 
or gabardine. 

So far, some 70 to 80 yarn and tex- 
tile firms are buying the fiber from Vir- 
ginia-Carolina’s Vicara plant in Taftville, 
Conn. 

It looked as if Americans, who have 
long been familiar with such materials as 
rayon and nylon, now have another im- 
portant synthetic fabric; as if chemurgy 
had scored another triumph in finding 
new ways to use the output of the soil. 





USDA 
Dress magic. From the farm comes a 
synthetic fibre. (SEE: Cloth from Corn) 
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py No C.O.D. saves 
guarantee. 
POTTER, 11 N. Main, Sapulpa, Okla. 











75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $2.00 
livered-send cash, stamps. check, mone 
cts. Money-bac: 
Agents Wanted. Order NOW! 





HOLLYWOOD WANTS YOU 
TO HEAR 


FOR EXAMPLE 


BOB HOPE 


distinguished Radio and 
Moving Picture Star now 
starring in “Sorrowful 
Jones’, says “It is gratifying 
to know that with 
PARAVOX HEARING AIDS 
the Hard of Hearing, everywhere, may now en- 
joy my radio and moving picture shows’’. Avail 
yourself ~ | this wonderful oqocepaty Sr for 
better, clearer hearing — for happier social 
contacts, for full enjoyment of entertainments 
of every kind. Learn all about 


THE NEW VERI-smoll “HOLLYWOOD” 
PARAVOX HEARING AID 


a scientific marvel, weighs no more than a 

lady’s compact. Women wear it in a new 

secret way with low-cut off-shoulder dresses 

or with a bathing suit. Men also appreciate this 

coneuees secret may No cord or wires 
u 


opens — no receiver button in ear. Write 
today for full FREE rose 2, 


PARAVOX RESEARCH citvetano “ts nh 






IF PETER PAIN CLUBS You WITH 


Ba RHEUMATIC 








IN eb 





to 
Gay. Contains UP 
” cin-relieving agents, 
five other 





widely 


HEADACHES 
sor or Children. 





INVENTORS 


op ie Le ee the — paras of +a 

Our firm is regis 

Patent Office. Write for Further Ln. 4.4 as a“ 

= protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. 





o obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


1027 Victor Building Washington 1, 0. C. 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Sold direct from 
factory only, which 
assures you & perma- 
nent source of supply 
for additional sections 
in the future, also 
saves you the mid- 
dieman’s profit. 
Available in different 
designs, woods, and 
finishes . . . sectional 
will fit almost any 
size space, height, or 





C. 3. LUNDSTROM —_ width. With or with- 
out glass disappear- 

MFG. CO. ing doors. Endorsed 
Little Falls, N.Y. by over 250,000 users. 


Write for catalog 
R-1049 illustrating 
complete line with 
factery prices. 


Made for the better 
homes and offices 
since 1899 
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NEW! EXCITING! er a see 
f '> aa bain ics Fas 


B27 QUIT; 
Ose 


PATTERNS @4 


plus NEW ae . 
STUFFED TOY Jes 


jele) 4a 38 






BOTH FOR 


omy 29¢ 


Two wonderful books that will excite and delight 
the homemaker! Taylor-Made’s famous quilt pat- 
tern book with 31 quilt designs in full color — 
gives complete directions and cutting charts for 
applique and patchwork << Has worlds of 
quilting information. PLUS Taylor-Made’s fas- 
cinating new ““How-to-Make-It’’ booklet telling, 
showing how to make 7 wonderful stuffed toys 
— 4 delightful crib quilts, and other items. The 
small fry will love Mr. bra, Elmer Elephant, 
Lovable Lamb and other cuddly classics. They are 
all easy to make 
—you'll have 
worlds of fun. 
Don’t miss this f 
double bargain. 7, 
Send 25c today! 


For Best 


TAYLOR-MADE 
LAYER-BILT BATTING! 


For finer, lovelier, warmer quilts and comforters — 
for better looking stuffed toys, always use Taylor- 
Made batting. Made of all new, springy materials 
— the choice of millions of needleworkers. For 
America’s finest line of ready-made quilts, com- 
forters and mattress protectors, see the MORNING 
GLORY .. filled exclusively with Taylor-Made 
Loyer-Bilt Batting. At your dealers. 


For Booklets send 25c to Dept. T-2 
TAYLOR BEDDING MFG. CO. 


The World’s Largest . Taylor, Texas 


Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with FHEEFNER 
ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 

_ Booklet 


“FOOT 
FACTS’ 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 180 Logan Bidg., Salem, Virginia 





P Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
© 0, * 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 






only 
$7.50 


Amazing results in — inquiries and con- 
tacts ...saves time and money .. very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
. Forms, Price Lists ——hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
complete with all supplies, instructions 

and £0-page Book of Ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 


& 

: a 

sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only e 
4 

& 











$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask: 

The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 127 
6633 Enright ¢ St. Louis 5, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY =~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Radio-TV 





The Great Unwashed 


Isaiah Edwin Leopold has been 
“washed up” and made more comebacks 
than any man in show business. At 15 he 
ran away from his Philadelphia home to 
join a repertory company. It folded in 
Bangor, Me., and Isaiah came crawling 
home to join his father in the hat busi- 
ness. That was in 1901. 

The following year Isaiah made a 
comeback. He ran away again, this time 
to Broadway, vaudeville, and success. At 
19 he was a headliner at $400 a week. He 
had a fast, slapstick comedy routine, 300 
hats, and a new name, derived from his 
own middle name: Ed Wynn. 

In the 44 years since, Ed Wynn has 
been washed up half a dozen times. 
Once, after leaving a $1,750-a-week job 
with the Broadway Shuberts to join a 
chorus girls’ strike, he was blacklisted by 
New York producers. So he produced his 
own show, Ed. Wynn’s Carnival, which 
made $8,000 the first week. 

Try Again. A wash up in radio, too, 
(his last network program folded in a 
matter of weeks), Ed Wynn turned last 
week to television and made what may 
be his most triumphant comeback. 

It is the Ed Wynn Show (CBS, 
Thursday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST). The first 
program last week showed Wynn still 
cautious in a new medium, carefully feel- 
ing his way. Bolstered by guest star Ger- 
trude Niessen and a brace of dancers, he 
was little more than a very funny master 
of ceremonies. Gone were his strident 
radio screaming and most of his innumer- 
able stage props. In evidence were the 
long, somber Wynn face, the sure touch 
with a gag, plus careful study of what 
television can—and can not—put across 
in comedy. About midway in the program, 
Wynn began to feel at home. “I know as 
much about television as anybody,” he 
said. “I’ve been in it for 15 minutes.” 


Pick Your Color 


While everybody else with a tele- 
screen watched the World Series, the tel- 
evision industry last week had its eyes 
on two handmade TV sets in Washington, 
D.C. One belonged to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the other to the 
Radio Corporation of America. Both were 
designed to prove that color television is 
ready for the public—now. 

The judges were seven members of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
This week, when they were through 
watching the two leading rival color sys- 
tems, they would listen to more argu- 
ments pro and con. But after two weeks of 
hearings, the arguments had already set- 
tled into three fairly steady lines. 

1. RCA, with its new, all-electronic 
color system (PATHFINDER, Sept. 7), was 
all for letting the public have it as soon 
as possible. It estimated that color TV 
receiving sets made by its process would 


cost from $400 to $1,000 at first; con- 
verters for present black-and-white sets 
from $125 to $175. 

2. CBS, chief promoter of color TV 
in recent years, was still for it—prefer- 
ably with its own mechanical color proc- 
ess as the standard for the industry. It 
defended its method, which requires a 
meter and a revolving disk in each set, 
on the grounds that it would be cheaper 
—as low as $100 for a small set, $75 for 
a converter. 

The wise betting was that FCC would 
decide on either the new RCA system or 
none at all. There was also talk to the 
effect that this had soured CBS on the 
whole idea of color, although CBS presi- 
dent Frank Stanton hotly denied it. 

3. Dumont Laboratories Inc., with 
representatives of many independent set- 
makers, were openly opposed to color of 
any kind now—or to any other change in 
standards which might upset their young 
and profitable manufacturing industry. 
One Dumont expert predicted, typically, 
that color would not be ready for 10 years. 

Save the Public. One thing every- 
body piously agreed on. The present 2.5 
million set owners, with an estimated 
$700 million invested in their sets, must 
be protected; nothing must be done to 
render their receivers obsolete or to force 
them to make expensive alterations. This 
was where RCA had the edge. Programs 
broadcast in color by its electronic sys- 
tem could also be picked up in black and 
white by existing sets; with the CBS 
process, they couldn’t. 

The FCC decision, after the arguing 
stopped, might easily be six months or a 
year in coming. If it should favor the 
RCA system, making it standard for the 
industry and setting up broadcasting 
rules accordingly, CBS would have good 
reason to be cold on color. For CBS, 
while it reaps no set-making pvofits, is 
deeply committed to keeping up with 
rival TV networks. Its bitterest rival, of 
course, is the National Broadcasting Co., 
RCA’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 

If RCA, largest manufacturer of TV 
sets, gains the additional advantage of 
patent-rights on color television, it can 
easily spare more millions to pour into 
NBC television broadcasting—millions 
which CBS will have to match. And the 
broadcasting end of TV, at present, is al- 
ready eight digits deep in red ink. 





: Acme 
CBS converter. More millions down the 
drain? (SEE: Pick Your Color) 
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Movies 





O’Donnell & Granger. Wistful pair. 


Love, Fate & Tears 


Hollywood’s favorite theme is not 
Cinderella, but the boy who wants to go 
straight and can’t. In most cases it would 
seem that it is not society which is 
against the boy, but the script writers. 

They Live By Night (RKO) opens 
with a shot of a boy and girl lolling be- 
fore a fireplace. The audience is in- 
formed, by captions printed across the 
bottom of the screen, that this boy and 
this girl have never been properly intro- 
duced to the world they live in. 

If the movie which follows does not 
exactly introduce the boy and girl to the 
great world which lies outside Holly- 
wood, it does make their story, despite an 
ancient plot, seem touching and almost 
new. Originality in story is not essential, 
given a tasteful and sympathetic han- 
dling of materials. Director Nicholas Ray 
and scenarist Charles Schnee have seen 
to it that They Live By Night has warmth, 
honesty and simplicity. And Cathy 
O’Donnell and Farley Granger perform 
with a wistful effectiveness which recalls 
the Janet Gaynor-Charles Farrell team of 
Seventh Heaven, 

Farley’s life, as recounted in the 
film, is one long tragedy. A “bum rap,” 
as movie gangsters say, got him into 
prison in the first place, and it was his 
misfortune to make his mistake accom- 
panied by Howard DaSilva. When Far- 
ley wants to reform, very soon after meet- 
ing Miss O’Donnell, it is DaSilva who 
keeps the plot going by refusing to let 
him. 

Somehow the unhappy young lovers 
are made to seem like real people, even 
if their problems are rather special ones. 
When the gunfire dies down and the 
house lights go up, most filmgoers will 
realize that they have seen a first-rate 
tear-jerker, the first good one in a long, 
long time, 
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With Sunshine’s exc naive CHRISTMAS LINE—MADE 
IN OUR OWN ST 
rint creations. Lowt priced. De 


AMPLES ON APPROVAL. Write today. Accept FREE 
10 Christmas Gift enclosure cards. 


115 FULTON ST. NEW YORK, 8, N. Y. 












CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 





Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


j It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 





DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


SELL EXCLUSIVE SUNSHINE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


YOU CAN MAKE MORE MONEY 


SAVE THE EASY, 
AUTOMATIC WAY 





DIOS, smartly styled box and im- 
los personal line. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, DEPT. PA-10 








WITH U. 8. 
SAVINGS BONDS 





HALLOWEEN , 
PARTY TREAT! 





<n “On a or 
F"Guaranteed by = 
‘Good Housekeeping 


wor as Adventist wiry 








Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cou; 
Due to a Coli 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 


FOLEY’ 


Starter and ights 
to choose from. Over 4,000 in world-wid 
tested. At low cost they — mow, plow, disc, harrow, 
plant, cultivate, ete. Sold only direct to user. FREE details. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-964 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan, 











5 YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE MG: 











1T-JEWEL WRIST a 


INC ABLOC-Pnorecred 


WATER REPELLENT... 
Sacrificed Because 
They're POST-Wer Surplus 
Luminous dial . . . sweep sec- 
ond — per Accurate 

mported Swiss Precision 










the original see. tea delay! Order 
now... while fast. 


SEND Pinar $1 DOWN PAYMENT with ee 
order. Pay balance to postman on Jay 

Or we postage if jose $16. ry 1.70 
ton, tandecms capanelen Sang in ‘included a5 plus $7 
order, Money back in 5 days if not delighted Order now! 
MARYLAND DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 1 13 


$01 East Baltimore Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Chi 
Lasy Way 


yA 





_— 


— Give Pathfinder 


at these 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 subscription—your own or gift. . $2.50 
NN i cc. ind cobcdtan 4.00 
3 subscriptions .............. .. 5.00 
Additional gift subscriptions—each 1.50 


(Add $1 for postage for eac 
gift going outside U. S. A.) 


Save many dollars and hours of tiresome shopping by giving 
PATHFINDER for Christmas at the REDUCED RATES. It's a welcome gift 
and your thoughtfulness will be appreciated throughout the entire year. 
A beautiful Christmas gift card and envelope will be sent to you at no 


extra cost for 


each gift subscription, Addressed in your own handwriting, 


these cards will convey your personal Christmas greetings and announce 


your gifts. 
MERELY 
MONEY 


Enclosed is $ 


of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 


S 


FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 
ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 


in payment for Christmas gifts 


























Name O New 
Street O) Renewal 
Town-State 

Name 0 New 
Street OO Renewal 
Town-State 

Name O New 
Street OO Renewal 
Town-State 





For additional gift subscriptions, use separate sheet end attach. 


GIFT FROM: 
Your Name 
Street 


Town—State 


ag 


own subscription 
at these special rates! 
LC) New Renewal 
Mail today fo: 


CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 1234 





100 Years of Chopin 


One hundred years ago Monday 
Frédéric Francois Chopin died in a tiny 
room on an upper story of a Paris apart- 
ment house. At the time, only a small 
musical elite really knew or cared about 
his works. 

This year music-lovers the world 
over have been doing elaborate penance 
for this neglect. They have commemo- 
rated the death of the piano bard with 
concerts, radio programs, lectures, books 
and festivals. Anniversary events began 
Feb. 22, the day of his birth, at Zelazowa 
Wola, Poland, his birthplace, and will 
reach a climax with a solemn high Mass 
in Warsaw’s Church of the Holy Cross, 
where his heart is enshrined, on Oct. 30. 

Recording companies, music publish- 
ers, symphony orchestras, artists and 
musical organizations cooperated in the 
centennial. Most enduring contributions 
came from book publishers. 

Romance and Pathos. A hand- 
some centennial volume, Frédéric Cho- 
pin—1810-1849, (Macmillan, New York: 
$3), was out last week under the auspices 
of the Kosciuszko Foundation. Edited by 
Stephen P. Mizwa, it includes a series of 
Chopin’s own comments on his works, 
extracted from his heretofore unpub- 
lished letters to Countess Delphine Po- 
tocka, who sang for Chopin as he lay 
dying. Another authoritative book, The 
Life and Death of Chopin by Casimir 
Wierzynski (Simon & Schuster, New 
York: $3.95) is timed for Oct. 17, the 
actual anniversary of Chopin’s death of 
cancer of the throat, as Wierzynski 
claims, or tuberculosis, as is more gener- 
ally believed. Mizwa skirts the subject. 


Ukes Are Back 


Nineteen-twenty-five was the year of 
Five Foot Two, Eyes of Blue and That 
Certain Party plunk-plunked by the uku- 
lele. Nineteen-forty-nine is also the year 
of Five Foot Two, Eyes of Blue and That 
Certain Party and it’s still plunked by 
the ukulele. 

In fraternity houses, on dormitory 
steps, at Hi-Y meetings and at the corner 
drug store, the plunkity-plunk was swell- 
ing last week into a bigtime revival of the 
oldtime “uke” of the Roaring Twenties. 

It was in Los Angeles last fall that 
the craze first showed signs of starting 
over again. In the East, it was given a 
boost by TV’s ukulele-strumming Arthur 
Godfrey. By summertime, music shops 
were swamped by youngsters snapping 
up ukes as fast as shipments came in. 

Ukulele manufacturers, in an effort 
to meet the sudden demand, will put 
300,000 instruments on the market this 
year, biggest output since the peak year 
of 1925 when more than a million were 
sold. Chicago’s Harmony Co., largest 
U.S. maker of ukuleles, is producing 12,- 
000 a month and hopes to double its out- 
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put soon. Still shaking his head in 
amazement, Harmony’s president Jay 
Krause said: “Nobody really knows how 
this thing caught. We can’t pin it down, 
but it’s here.” 

Anybody Can Play. The ukulele, a 
Hawaiian word meaning “jumping flea,” 
was introduced in this country at the San 
Francisco International Exposition in 
1915. It became a symbol of the jazz- 
and-prohibition era, when youth would 
rather make their own music, however 
discordant, than listen to somebody else’s. 

But it is also a natural for today’s 
music-and-noise-loving younger genera- 
tion. The ukulele is cheap, simple and 
easy to lug around. Weighing about 24 
ounces, it can be bought for as little as 
$4.95. Its four strings and marked stops 
make it easy to master by self-instruction. 

Ike at the Mike. Bebop instrumen- 
talists and fog-voiced crooners are sure 
to suffer. But high on the revival’s band- 
wagon is Cliff (Ukulele Ike) Edwards, 
who in recent years appealed only to the 
graying hair set who remembered his 





Hes such fun when hes feeling fit 
And Sergeants makes light work of it! 


heyday. Now he is becoming an idol to a 
new audience of teen-agers. 

With the revival of the uke has come 
a resurgence of uke-type songs. Disk 
jockeys over the nation were getting calls 
for Paddlin’ Madeline Home, Button Up 
Your Overcoat, Yes, Yes in Your Eyes 
and Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby: But an- 
other revival of the balmy, carefree 20’s 
was really leaving former sheiks and flap- 
pers rubbing their eyes in disbelief. In 
some sections of the country last week 
teen-agers had their eyes on their feet, 


To play when you play — work when you work—lie down and “guard” 
you when you’re weary. That’s all he asks. That, plus a little loving care. 
The kind that’s so easy to give with safe, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products to help you. There are 21 in all— one for nearly every common 
ailment. Each item is scientifically developed, and tested by consulting 
veterinarians. Each is founded upon a devotion to dogs that has made 
Sergeant’s relied on by dog owners for 74 years. Below are some important 
items to keep on hand. Your drug or pet store has them. 

FOR WORMS ... which may prove fatal and which infest nearly all puppies and 


most grown dogs .. . Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules for large dogs — Puppy 
Capsules for pups and dogs under ten pounds. 


FOR CONDITIONING .. . after worming or illness — Sergeant’s Condition Pills 
and Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (VITAPETS*) — the daily food supplement. 


FOR EAR TROUBLES (internal and external ear cankers)—Sergeant’s Ear Creme 


brings safe, speedy relief. 


~— patiently learning the Charleston. FREE. How fo care for your dog and teach simple obedi- 
ence. Sergeant's Dog Book telis you. Ask for your copy at 


drug or pet store. Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


*@Polk Miller Products Corporation. 


Sergeants DOG CARE PRODUCTS 


KLEEN-DENT 
lt ls NEW! 
lt ls DIFFERENT! 


Made just for those who value 
their DENTURES or REMOV- 
ABLE BRIDGEWORK. 


KLEEN-DENT SOLUTION will safely remove 
film and unpleasant odors from 
or removable ‘WORK. Helps'to con- 
trol denture breath. Gives your mouth that 
comfortably clean feeling. 

Can Be Used With or Without Brushing 

Concentrated Solution 
Enough for Three Months in Each Bottle 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send One Dollar For One Bottle 


TO 
KLEEN-DENT PRODUCTS easy to use; containing fortified red 


: : . squill, they’re safer around livestock, 

eee pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 

is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 

Name cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 





DeNTIsT's 


FORMULA COST!—Try Dr. Barron's GENU- 


‘s 
ine Foot Suanions for quick foot relieft 
They tak pressure louses, 
corns, sore eels. — ¢ oe = ay 
"ePoney tu ine WALKING < ‘ON “ 
shoes. Dr. Barron 


State 
bay vet postage, Guar. 

fg SG if no ‘Diese reli 
Ince 2700 BROADWAY, Dept.4MA, W".Y.c. 28 


e- K-R-O 
KILLS 
RATS 


e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 

















SSE aR SER ODM NTL, KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
9%. : ereer at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
Ukulele Ike. Riding high on a revival City ite back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 


bandwagon. (SEE: Ukes Are Back) Springfield, Ohio. 
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Please PRINT your name and address clearly 
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NOW’S the time 


for a 
HAWAIIAN 
VACATION! 


oe | 

Hawaii is at its best during the 

fall and winter. After harvest, 

when your work schedule is_ | 

lighter, is truly anidealtime for |» 

a Hawaiian vacation. { 

You can be in Hawaii in just 

a few hours by flying United— 

and with United’s Air Tours cost | 
is as little as $327 (plus tax,from 
California). A total of ten tours 
to choose from, all described in 


a new Air Tour folder. Write for 
your copy today —it’s free! ed 


UNITED AIR LINES 


f Dept. PA-10, 5959 S. Cicero Ave, 
\ Chicago 38, Illinois 


— = 





Meu 
Stand For? 


What does 


. 
Service An Income Gift Contract means that 
your money will carry on in Christian service. 


Security An Income Gift Contract guaran- 
tees you a life income depending on your age. 


Satisfaction An Income Gift Contract gives 
you security plus the satisfaction of knowing you 
are blessing others. 


Salvation Army Income Gift Contract 
You can know this happiness and at the same 
time spread the Gospel and care for the needy. Mail 
MAIL ©ovP°2 below for more, information. 





La TO -— ae a a a oe a * 
t THE SALVATION ARMY i 
Extension Secretary 4 
t 719 N. State St., Dept. WP-109, Chicago, Il, 2 
Please send me FREE copy of brochure “City of i 

4 Refuge”. 
} Name - 
i Address ' 
s eS ere n 
i Birth Date (Month, Day, Year) __ i 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es 
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Books 


Pioneer Piggy Banks 


“Yesterday’s junk is tomorrow’s 
treasure” is the slogan of a large auc- 
tion house dealing in antiques. Yester- 
day’s junk is also an entertaining ap- 
proach to history. Carl W. Drepperd, an- 
tique expert, uses this approach in a 
study of early American life, Pioneer 
America (Doubleday, New York: $7.50). 
The book is engaging not because of 
Drepperd’s adequate prose, but because 
of several thousand illustrations—of every 
conceivable household article, from wig 
stands to piggy banks. 

Drepperd got much of his art from 
advertisements of the day and the manu- 
facturer’s claims are often as picturesque 
as their wares. For example, Colby’s Pat- 
ented Improved Clothes Wringer prom- 
ised simply to “save clothes which cost 





money,” to “save time, which is money,” 
to “save strength which cannot be 
bought.” 

Pioneer America is an excellent man- 
ual for antique collectors. As for the gen- 
eral reader, after reading it, he'll be an 
antique collector too. 


Arnold’s Job 


There is nothing subtle about Gen- 
eral “Hap” Arnold. Dissatisfied with the 
rubber boats used by downed airmen, he 
summoned their designers and manufac- 
turers to his office in Washington. On the 
floor he inflated one of the boats. “Climb 
in,” he ordered the dignified businessmen. 
Somewhat sheepishly they complied. With 
their feet pyramided in the center they 
were obviously very uncomfortable. 
“Now,” added the General, “go down to 
the Potomac river. I want eight men to 
climb into the raft from the water with 
one man standing or kneeling on the side 
of the boat, the same as he would have 
to at sea, putting all his weight there, 


and see what happens.” As a result of 
this experiment, bombers were speedily 
equipped with more and better life rafts. 

Straight & Dry. Gen. Arnold is 
equally direct when he writes. This trait 
makes his book, Global Mission (Harper, 
New York: $5), a solid and dependable 
work of history. It also makes it singu- 
larly humorless and unexciting. 

It tells briefly the story of Gen. Ar- 
nold’s life, his West Point days and his 
experiences as one of the Army’s first avi- 
ation cadets. (He learned flying in a 
rickety plane built by the Wright broth- 
ers.) It deals with the Air Force’s role 
in World War II and with Arnold’s share 
in developing and employing it. It was 
not a desk job. Arnold flew from confer- 
ence to conference and from front to 
front and his book duly records what he 
saw and heard. 

So Long, George. In an interview 
with the King of England, Arnold dis- 
played his own brand of faux pas. After 
chatting amiably for 45 minutes, he stood 
up and said: “Sir, I know you are a very 


Wide World 
Antique bank. A coin in driver’s lap meant a kick in the teeth. (SEE: Pioneer) 


busy man and have a lot to do, so I will 
leave.” As he found his way out through 
the long, drafty corridors, he wondered 
why there was no escort. Then suddenly 
it dawned on him. “My God, Arnold! You 
don’t leave the King. The King always 
leaves you.” 

Arnold retired as Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army Air Forces on 
June 30, 1946. He did a wonderful job 
and it would be too much to expect that 
the Air Force’s loss would be the literary 
world’s gain. 


Last Testament 


For years W. (for William) Somer- 
set Maugham was asked: “What is it like 
to be famous?” Recently he thought of 
an answer: “It’s like having a string of 
pearls given you. It’s nice, but after a 
while, if you think of it at all, it’s only 
to wonder if they’re real or cultured.” 

In the case of Maugham there is new 
evidence that his fame is real and endur- 
ing. Now 75 years old, he has announced 
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‘Wellington 





- the only original 
famous for 50 years 










e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 


: 


$1.00 - $1.50 
$2.00 - $3.00 
Jumbo size 55 
IMPORTED 


ee _ WM. DEMUTH & CO., INC.,N.Y. 
CUTICURA RESULTS 
OFTEN AMAZING / 


Pimples, rashes* start to clear up in just 7 days 


You too may be amazed the prompt way Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment speed out blackheads, help 
relieve pimples,* externally caused. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. 70 years’ success. Buy today. 








Christmas Gifts 
AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
SEE PAGE 54 










relieved with 


NAUSEA 


Used successfully for 
nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 


RELIEF AT LAST 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 

hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
Peal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the prypeers rgse you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your |money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
OCTOBER 19, 1949 








the end of his writing career with the 
publication of his private journal, A 
Writer’s Notebook (Doubleday, New 
York: $4). 

How Stories Are Born. It is an en- 
gaging book from many angles. To a 
writer it is interesting to see what actual 
experiences suggested such famous stories 
as Rain and Before the Party. His de- 
scriptions of travels in remote places are 
precise and beautiful. Most interesting of 
all is the book’s intimate revelation of 
Maugham’s highly charged personality. 

Of himself Maugham writes: “I have 
long known there is something in me that 
antagonizes certain persons.” That “some- 
thing” is quite apparent in this book. He 
has a vitriolic scorn of missionaries, min- 
isters, and even_of God. (“If he’s capable 
of feeling he must be capable of remorse, 
and when he considers what a hash he’s 
made in the creation of human kind can 
he feel anything but that? The wonder 
is that he does not make use of his om- 
nipotence to annihilate himself.” 

His comments on Americans are witty 
but painful. (“When you consider how 
indifferent Americans are to the quality 
and cooking of the food they put into 
their insides, it cannot but strike you as 
peculiar that they should take such pride 
in the mechanical appliances they use for 
its excretion.” ) Nearly all of the charac- 
ters he sketches are evil underneath an 
outward show of goodness. 

Little Orphan Somerset. On the 
other hand, it is easy to see what caused 
Maugham’s snobbishness, his lack of 
sympathy, and his tendency to see only in 
black or white. He was an orphan. He 
stammered. He was too small for his age. 
He spent a miserable childhood as the 
goat of his classmates and the unwanted 
encumbrance of relatives. 

Actually this background was good 
for Maugham as a writer. Emotionally 
detached from his characters, he made 
up for warmth with intelligence and con- 
scientious attention to form. This is why 
he wrote best for the stage. This is why 
he will be remembered when some of the 
hot-breathed idealists are not. 





Wide World 
Maugham. A stammer improved his 
writing. (SEE: Last Testament) 





Here’s that new quick-popping 


Electric Corn Popper 
by West Bend 


Now it’s easy to have crisp, delicious 
popcorn wherever and whenever you 
want it. No stirring — no shaking. 
Just sit back, look through the lid of 
heat-resistant glass, and watch it pop. 
. . - Special quick-heat popping well 
concentrates heat, speeds popping ac- 
tion. Corn pops in about 
two minutes after pre- 
heating. No burning — 
no sticking. And every 
kernel pops. ... Uses 
AC or DC. Holds two 
quarts. Price, with cord, 





ti it or $6.95 (excise tax in- 
sitar bana cluded)... . See it now 
may be used at leading stores. If they 
for other foods. can’t supply you, write 


WE END Dept. 82A 
poms 7 West Bend, Wis, 






Clean and Mothproof rugs and up- 
holstery “in the home.” Patented 
equipment. No shop needed. Dura- 
clean dealer's gross profits up to $20 
a day on EACH serviceman. These 
Nationally Advertised services create 
a repeat customers. Easy to learn. Quick- 

ly established. wf terms. Send to- 

day for FREE Booklet—Full details 


DURACLEAN CO., 9-30C Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, tll. 


Chilly 7 


to a smart warm-up eae ' 
with Inder@® 
FIGUREIT . 


° PRINCESS 
SLIPS 
AND PETTICOATS 


e INDERA keeps you 
snugly warm! Knitted 
to fit, in cotton, cotton 
and wool or 100% wool! 
Patented No-Bunch, 
No-Crawl bottom bor- 
der . . . exclusive Sta-up 
shoulder straps! Adjusta- 
ble neckline. A size for 
every figure, and wide 
choice of weights and 
dainty colors. At stores 
throughout the nation! 


Write for Style 
Folder No. P-4 

































Ask your dealer to / 

show you Indera's i © 

smart and practical 
KNEE WARMERS! 
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SINK DRAIN 
CLOGGED UP? 


When your sink drain clogs up, 
just use a tablespoon of Drano. 
Drano’s special churning, boiling ac- 
tion clears it out in no time! 





Tip to wives: Don’t wait until your 
drain begins to “slow up”! Use Drano 
regularly. Drano keeps drains clear, 
clean, fast-running! 


Danger! The greasy, mucky filth in a 
clogged-up drain is the breeding place 
of sewer germs! 


Not even liquid disinfectants can 
clean out the germ-infested sludge in 
your drain! But Drano DOES keep 


it sanitary. Get the Drano habit—use 
it once a week! 


Available in Canada 


Drano. 


P. S. WON'T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 
THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copr. 1949, by The Drackett Co. 


Bypaths 


Naturally! 


There was a wild speedster named Kane 
Who tied in a race with a train. 
His parts were quite scattered, 
And not that it mattered, 
But they never did locate a brain! 
—Adrian Anderson 
a o & 

If there are any of those monetary 
discussions between British and Ameri- 
can delegates at U.N., they'll get to think- 
ing of the site as Lake $u¢¢e$$. 

* e * 

Sir Stafford Cripps is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and a vegetarian. His fa- 
vorite vegetable, naturally, is kale. 

+ * 

A number of nations are depending 
on us to keep the wolf from the door— 
and the bear too. 

. © oe 

In spite of all the squawking the 
average citizen does about high taxes, the 
unbalanced budget, etc., most of us agree 
with Congress that unpreparedness would 
be a fate worse than debt. 


Flatfooted Statement 


I hereby assert 
My confirmed and intense 
And quite reprehensible views: 
The gal who is sensible 
Has too much sense 
To choose 
to use 
“sensible shoes.” 
—Berton Braley 
. e se 
If you don’t think Congress has done 
anything, just take a look at the tax- 
payers! 
e . e 
Increasing numbers of people in 
Britain are calling it that blawsted so- 
and-socialism. 


We taxpayers wouldn’t object to free 
transportation for certain Government 











Boltinoff for Pathfinder 


“Did Madame call?” 


officials if they’d go where we wish they 
would. 
= aa . 

Some of these names in the foreign 

news get your tang all tongueled up. 
o 7. . 

We note with approval that fewer 
people and more leaves are turning red 
these days. 

© . 7 

People seem to be afraid that the 

A-bomb may be a boom to mankind. 
_ . - 

The English expect devaluation to 
boost bread prices. Will Britannia cry: 
“Let them eat pound cake!” 


Quips 
For his appointments, as time goes 
by, Mr. Truman may have to go outside 
the immediate circle of old pals—naming 
someone, say, who sat three rows away in 
the Senate.—Buffalo News. 
. - a 
The trifling detail that hasn’t been 
worked out in blueprints of the welfare 
state is who looks out for the taxpayers’ 
welfare.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
- € - 
The Britishers may think they have 
troubles—but they don’t have John L. 
Lewis.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Brown for Pathfinder 


“Tattle tale!” 
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New Zenith MAJOR’ | 


| f 
Gets programs you can’t enjoy 
listeners. Hear network programs, news, weather and 
on AM or with ordinary FM sets market reports in summer or winter... during thun- 


derstorms...even after dark. 





Here at last is a sensational new FM radio that gives 
you clear, static-free radio reception when interfer- 
ence and static make ordinary radios useless! 


Yes, with Zenith’s new super-sensitive FM receivers, 
you can enjoy a more complete and better broadcast 


service in many areas on FM than has ever been pos- 
Now with the new Zenith? “Major” you can tune and sible with standard AM broadcasting. 


enjoy programs from the powerful FM stations that Hear and try the new “Major” at your $3.Q95° 


are offering complete radio service for millions of Zenith dealer today. Only 


new “Super-Symphony” 
Extra-large, extra-powerful Dial- 
Speaker. Surpasses many consoles in 
tone and performance. Improved tone 
control. New super-sensitive Zenith- 
Armstrong FM and Long Distance new “Medallion” 
Zenith AM. Improved Zenith Wave- Bi 1 tl t! Genuine Zenith 
magnet. Smart swirl walnut $7995" ig value at low cost! Genuine Zenith- 





: : Armstrong FM .. . sensational Zenith 
plastic cabinet. AC, DC . Long Distance AM .. . new “Cut- 
Away” Dial for easier tuning . . . Zen- 
ith Wavemagnet . .. Alnico 5 Speaker. 


Handsome swirl walnut * 
plastic cabinet. AC, DC . $4995 












new “Super-Triumph” 
A terrific value! New super-sensitive 
Zenith-Armstrong FM and famous 
Zenith Long Distance AM. Exclusive 
Wavemagnet? ... big Alnico 5 Speaker 
... tone control . . . on-off indicator 
... easier-to-tune “Cut-Away” Dial. 
Beautiful swirl walnut plastic cabinet 
with “Flexo-Grip” handle. $5,995* 







AC, DC and TELEVISION 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., CHICAGO 39, ILL. * Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids T® 


*Prices subject to change without notice. West Coast prices slightly 
higher on Super-Triumph, Super-Symphony and Medallion. 





"Smoke MY cigarette... 
Milder Chesterfield ~ 


Mau Ford 


slat) 


“Ae BEC¢T CIGARETTE FOR YOU: TO SMOKS 





